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COPYRIGHT DEPOSIT. 


More than 300,000 Pratt & Whitney engines 
have gone to war engines to power more than 


half of America’s warplanes and transports. 


Many Makers Pratt & Whitney engineers designed, devel. 


oped, tested and refined them. A great industrial 


team built them — Pratt & Whitney Aircraft and 
its licensees, Ford, Buick, Chevrolet, Nash- 


Kelvinator, Jacobs and Continental. 
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THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU WASH AN AIRPLANE 


ey ee ee eee 
... these elements must go into action... 


oa Action (WA) must lower surface and 
interfacial tensions and allow the cleaning solu- 
tion to penetrate to surface of the base. Emulsi- 
fying Action (EA) must disperse grease and oil 
as tiny globules, and by suspension prevent re 
deposition. Solvent Action (SA) put soils into 
solution. Colloidal Activity (CA) must disperse 
solid soils into minute particles which may then 
ily removed. Water Conditioning (WC) 
rem ‘or controls the elements which cause 
water hardness. 

Correct Buffer Index (BI) assures ability to ab- 
sorb either alkaline or acid soil, thus prolonging 
efficiency of the solution. Proper pH assures the 
correct measure of energy of alkalinity and Total 
Alkalinity (TA) must supply maximum active 
cleaning energy. 

In formulating a cleaning compound, there- 
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fore, it is obvious that no one factor is a magic 
key to all problems. The answer is in determin- 
ing the relative value of all these factors as they 
apply to your problem. 

Putting these factors into correct balance is 
a responsibility you can entrust to Turco chem- 
ists—a responsibility for which their two decades 
of Research and Experience (RE) have well quali- 
fied them. Take your problem to Turco. 


For a fuller explanation of these vital factors, write 
for Turco’s Booklet on your firm letterhead, please. 










Main Office and Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1. Calif. + Southern Factory: 1606 Henderson 
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Chicago to New York will be less than an easy half-day’s flight 
in the new Swift . . . gas and oil may be less than lc per mile 


The Gl Gwe: you new range and speed 


...In your safe, low-cost personal plane 





Whether you fly your new Swift for business or pleasure, you will enjoy the satisfaction of flying 
a stable, easy-to-handle plane with plenty of power and speed . . . with 600 miles of cruising range 
a plane with the utility and safety you need for practical personal flying. 
Flying the Swift a business man can cover three times more territory than by traveling 
on the ground . . . making frequent, long range trips profitable instead of expensive. 
Flying, you can add treasured days to your stay in vacationland . . . and spend week-ends 
hundreds of miles from home . . . all at a low, direct operating cost — probably no more 
than it costs you to drive a low-priced car. 
Yes, the new Swift will give you performance you have never known in a low-priced personal 
airplane ... because the Swift’s design is based on the preferences of personal plane pilots, plus 
extensive experience in manufacturing both personal airplanes and planes for the U. S. Army. 


The Swift will be moderately priced in volume production . . . and ready for delivery 


soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. : “a 
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Kevving ‘Up SOUTHERN 


FLIERS CARRY BALL: Vicious aviation legis- 
lation was stymied last month in Arkansas 
by private fliers who descended on the state 
capitol en masse. Worried air transport op- 
erators praised the non-scheduled interests 
for their effective work. The Texas Private 
Fliers Association is also carrying the ball in 
the Longhorn State, having held a legislative 
meeting in San Angelo January 12. TPFA 
was largely responsible for the defeat of legis- 
lation in 1943 which proposed intrastate regu- 
lation of aeronautics by the Railroad Commis- 
sion. This year the group directed their legis- Twelfth Year of Progress with Aviation 
lative committee to draft a simple bill estab- 
lishing a non-paid, non-political aeronautics 
commission ef three members, who in turn FEBRUARY, 1945 VOL. XXIll, NO. 2 
would hire a paid director. Powers would be 
limited to the development of airports and co- 


operation with state and Federal agencies e O N TEN T S 


interested in aviation with no provisions for 
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safety or economic regulation of intrastate Featu 
activities. Special wes 
* * - . 
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Safety Signal for Smart Pilots 


The ability to control a plane with ment. In many cases, a glance at the 
precision during landing, take-off and _ instrument panel would have corrected 
similar maneuvers is one of the big- that judgment, saved a plane, saved 
gest thrills in flying. And the sooner a life. 


you learn to depend on instruments Write today for ‘Facts About This is the Kollsman Airspeed 


” 
ali . . olls s > a what cator, aining sale 
—reliable instruments—the quic ker Kollsman Instruments ; and wha Indicator, vital in maintainin ife 
. they contribute to the safety, enjoy- | flying speed and important to accu- 
you ll master that control. More than ment and utility of flight. Kollsman tes » rate cross country navigation. In 
. . . S 1e ) sio S . nding, fo s ‘e ‘Ils vo 
two-thirds of al] light-plane accidents Instrument Divisi n, Square D landing, for instance, it tells you 
Company, 80-08 th Avenue, : whether vou are maintaining enough 


are due to faulty human flying judg- Elmhurst. New York Gio) speed to avoid a stall 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


al | PRODUCT OF 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK . GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Editorials and Comment 


SPOTLIGHT ON RESEARCH 


WO items of deep signif 
cance to the future security 
of this nation were made public in 


I 


January. Early in the month Glenn | 


’ 
Martin announced the 
000 to the University of Maryland for 
establishing the Glenn L. Martin Aero 
Laboratory This 


great and generous gift means that 


gift of $1,700, 


nautical Research 
another vital facility will soon go into 
ction as a mayor factor in the main 
tenance of American air supremacy 
On January 26 Dr. Jerome C. Huns 
aker, chairman of the National Ad 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, ap 
peared before the House Select Com 
mittee on Postwar Military Policy and 
presented a clear-cut, far-sighted state 
ment of NACA research polic y, which 
likewise will have great bearing on 
the future of American aeronautics 
Pointing out the effects of accel 


erated enemy research and develop 


ment in preparation for war, which 


esson was the most expensive we eve! 





had to learn, the report emphasizes that 
continued improvement in the per 
formance of aircraft and equipment 
can be realized only by a vigorous r 
search program ands that we must 
maintain American leadership not only 
in the military realm but also in th 
field of civil aviatior \ vigorous 
tne rep rt 


! continues 
| 
can affect favorably our 


civil aviation 
domestic 
ind international relations, both eco 
nomic and cultural. At the same time 
it will contribute to national securit, 
by the support of a reserve of airplanes, 
operating and manufacturing facilities, 
ind civilians trained in the skills which 
ure critical in time of war.”’ That is 


straight, powerful ind practical talk 


in Our Opinion the most re alistic state 
ment ever to issue trom our principal 
research agency 


The policy statement ecommends 
a closely knit and efficiently co-ordi 
nated program of research on a na 
tional scale, outlining general is well 
as specific functions of the Army Air 
Forces, the Bureau of Aeronautics of 
the Navy Department, the CAA, the 
CAB and the NACA and how all will 
act as cCO-operating agencies. Close 
liaison also will be maintained with the 


universities and 
h 


aviation industries, 


othe: private researc organizations, 


the National Bureau of Standards and 
other government research centers. 
Every Senator and Congressman 
should read the NACA statement of 
policy and pledge himself to help 
carry Out its purpose. Most important 
of all our solons should see to it that 
necessary funds are voted to insure 
no stone is left unturned to provid 
the American people with the most 
productive research facilities and capa 
ible technicians money can buy. 
Research is the heart of aviation 
When 


function or is stymied by insufficient 


progress. research ceases to 
ippropriations, aviation progress ends 
Every airman knows this. And when 


we consider the pitifully small amount 


of money spent by our government on 
aeronautical research all down through 
the years, every airman wonders that 
the United States managed to recover 
so rapidly following the Pearl Harbor 
attack. Where in the name of Heaven 
would we have been without our in 
dustrial capacity, 
ind our privately 


private enterprise 
and publicly en 
dowed educational facilities? 


Never again can this nation neglect 
weronautical research any more than it 
can fail to face the issue of compulsory 
military training. It is generally con 
ceded we might never again get away 
with such national recklessness. Too 
many mothers’ sons won’t come back 
from this war because of our blind 
folly in the years eaten up by the 
locusts. It must never happen again 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


HE strange, and still unex 

plained, aluminum shortage 

forces us to have grave concern about 
similar shortages that might pop up 
ind slap us in the face before this wa 
W h it 
j 


about civilian pilots, instructors and 


comes to a successful close 
facilities that have contributed so 
much to the successful prosecution of 
the war? Not long ago everyone 
gloated over the surplus ot t1luminum 
Now there’s a shortage. Today ev 
erybody refers to the surplus of pilots 
Is there actually such a condition, o1 
is it an artificial surplus that can 
change overnight into a shortage? 
This nation needs some type of a 
reserve organization in_ sufficient 
strength to draw upon should we sud 
denly find ourselves in a position call 
ing for an immediate expansion of 
our pilot training program. At very 
little cost to the government, such a 
reserve could be immediately estab 
lished throughout the United States 


utilizing some of the 27,000 surplus 
uirplanes for the purpose. As affairs 


stand now, thousands of airmen are 
growing rusty and letting their va 
rious ratings lapse because they can’t 
afford to keep them current. 

We recently talked with some in 
structors at one of the few remaining 
civilian contract schools whose morak 


was descending into the depths of 
despair. With all the military surplus 
planes staked down over the country 
side they wondered why the AAI 
couldn’t assign a couple of heavy 
horsepower or twin-engine jobs to 
their field so that, in thei spare time 
ind on their days off, they could not 
only receive additional training on 
idvanced types but also become bette: 
primary instructors by knowing what 
their students were going to run int 
when they began to fly this type of 
Army 


xilots at the field expressed their will 
f I 


equipment. standardization 
ingness to check them out in -thei 
spare time if the equipment was avail 
ible. The civilian instructors would 
contribute five dollars a month each 
to a fund for maintenance and all 
Uncle Sam would have to furnish 
would be the airplanes and the fuel 
Perhaps only about 800 instructors 
would be affected by such a plan now 
that more than two score primary 
flight schools have been shut down 
Even so, it’s an excellent idea if fo. 
no other reason than to break the 
monotony and the hum-drum life of 
the civilian instructor who goes up 
ind down, round and round in the 
same old crate every day, with no 
self-improvement and no incentive to 
better himself. Many of them have 
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at the N-A-T:A: and A:D-M-A-: 


Conventions in St. Louis 
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GLIDAIR “Flying Colors” Make Debut! 


A truly complete line of colors! A range so wide 
it more than meets the ordinary needs of the avia- 
tion industry! That’s what they said at the recent 
aviation conventions in St. Louis when the new 
card of Glidair Flying Colors was presented for the 
first time. And that’s what you will say when you 
see this amazing assembly of aircraft finish colors. 


In addition to 24 standard colors, this card gives you 
samples of 32 inter-mixed colors—with clear-cut 
directions for duplicating them perfectly. Here’s 
something more than just another color card—it’s 
a color service, perfected by Glidden color engi- 
neers for the exclusive use of the aviation industry! 
Get whatever quantity you would like now 
—through your nearest Glidair Distributor 
or Glidden Aviation Sales Headquarters. 


With this complete range of colors, the Glidair 
line offers you a complete range of products— 
Fabricote fabric rejuvenator, Clear Nitrate Dope, 
Pigmented Dopes, Primers for Metal Surfaces 
and Heat Resisting Engine Finishes. Each ship- 
ment of these finishes is laboratory-tested on gov- 
ernment panels. And Glidden’s control of raw 
materials at the source, together with fast turn- 
over, makes for lower cost—as much as 50% 
lower at the gun! 


Specify Glidair finishes for every aircraft require- 
ment. Consult a Glidden aircraft paint engineer 
whenever you have a special painting problem. 
This service is free. Address your re- 
quest to your nearest Glidair Distributor 
or to Glidden headquarters. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Aviation Sales Headquarters ° 


1833 S. Normal Avenue . 


Chicago, Illinois 


GLIDAIR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Distributed by 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP...... Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Illinois 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP... .Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohie 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP....... 1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colerade 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC..............000eeeees Robertson, Missouri 


SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... .108 Grand Ave., Okiahoma City, Okiahoma 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC.....123 Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tennessee 
bbc cdnccccnsecenscceanane Brownsville, Texas 
OMAHA AIRCRAFT COMPANY. . 2525 Farnam Street, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


BEACON AIRMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO................ le Mars, lowa 
A. W. WHITAKER. ........ 3368 N. E. Union Ave., Portland 8, Oregon 
GE a cc cccccesccccess 3371 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY...... Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC., Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
SOUTHWEST AIRCRAFT & MOTOR SUPPLY........ Fort Worth, Texas 
V. A. BUTLER—Wings Field... .......00cceescceecees Ambler, Pa. 
THE W. B. MATTHEWS CO.....Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas 
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had to let their instrument ratings go 
becaus¢ no provision is made by the 
Army for keeping them current. Much 
| 
urplus equipment would make exce 


} 


nt instrument practice ships 


hasn’t been intentional, 
Dut civ ian airme!l have been kicked 


round more thal iny other segment 


vf patriotic citizens who have been 
hell bent tot getting this. war overt 
, 
with Civil Air Patrol active duty 
olunteers. the Women Army Service 
Pilots and the civilian operators as 
1] ‘ 
vell a ve instructo 
' ' 
As an outspoken champion of civil 
rviati ind of the vital part it has 


plaved in the winning of this war, we 
| 
would be remiss if w failed to con 


' 


tinue the fight just because the ranks 
| 
i 


of civilian airmen have been deci 
mated now that the military services 
wre able to take over jobs previously 


issigned during the emergency to their 


long-suffering civilian brothers 


Let’s look at the aluminum short 
ive hat today seriously iffecting 
the B-29 program and ask our Con 
vgressmen if this might not some day 
happen to our rich but rapidly dwin 
i] } | 


ling civil aviation vacklog, especially 


j ] 
mong our seasoned protessional flight 


+ 


OPEN TH 
NNOUNCEMENT that an 
A advis ry commiuttec on 


11 

non-s¢ heduled flying will b created to 

issist the Civil Aeronautics Admini 

ration i planning for the welfare of 

postwar iviatio lould receive 

- . 

healthy ipplause trom every section of 

ri ) . ra ler , tl 

he flying game ea m the in 
] } 

dustry fiving groups and other inte! 

ested organizations ir nominating 


, , 
their choices for the commiuttec, whose 


membership probably will be an 


nounced durin : Febr 


Seven members of the committee 
will be picked from private flying 
circles, one fron ich of the seven 
CAA regions. Five will represent the 


ft manufacturers, the 


rc! 


airlines, 
the aviation consumers, fixed-base op 
erators and state aviation ofhcials. Fed 
who have already 


been ippointed nclude John H., Geisse, 


eral aviation officials 


assistant to the CAA administrator fo: 
flying; 
Jesse | inkford. director ot the ( AB 


safety 


the levelopment or p rsonal 
bureau; Fred Lanter, director 
ot CAA safety regulation, and W. I 

Jack Nelson ot the CAA as execu 
ti ecretary 


¢ ! ill rine men 
Meeting at 


least once every three 
months, the committee will 


CAA Administrator T. P 


establ shed the committ 


advise 
Wr ight, who 


ee in order to 


OUR WEAKEST LINK 


N order of the Office of De 

A fense Transportation reads 

is follows: “Organizations planning to 
hold conventions, conferences, trad 
shows or group meetings after Febru 
iry 1 will have to show how the wat 


eftort suffer if the 


were not held.” 


would meetings 

This emergency recess might be a 
good thing for aviation. Aviation peo 
ple will now have time to stay home, 
read up on current developments and 
reflect upon the kind of aviation world 
they want to live in after the war is 
over. This observation stems from our 
ittendance and participation in morc 
than a dozen aviation meetings last 
vear, where we learned that actually 
very few people are deeply concerned 
with the present basic problems of 
iviation. 

Even worse was the discovery that 
so many people attending these meet 
ings don’t know what’s going on. At 
one meeting, for example, a large num 
ber of delegates didn’t know that the 
civil air regulations were undergoing 
considerable revision although this in 
dissemi 


formation has been widely 


AT DOOR! 


give the private flier and non-scheduled 
operator a louder voice and stronget 
representation in the Federal aviation 
igency. 

In the words of Jack Nelson, speak 
ing before the Texas Private Fliers As 
sociation last month, “Creation of this 
committee actually opens the door to 
the Administrator’s office for all non 
scheduled and private flying interests.” 
We hope he 1S right bec ause that doot 
has been shut to miscellaneous flying 
ictivities for a long, long time with 
CAA and CAB concentrating 90 per 
cent of their time, energy and facili 
ties on the problems ot scheduled lll 
transport. Not that the problems of 
the airlines aren’t important—but it’s 
high time there was more even dis 
tribution and we don’t mean that 
fifty-fifty deal where one gets the 
horse and the other’ gets the rabbit 

The Administrator is to be con 
gratulated for this important move 
ind for his pledge to be guided by the 
committee’s advice in determining 
future policy. All phases of non-sched 
uled aviation should respond by rec 
ommending the names of capable, ex 
perienced and unselfish individuals 
who can qualify and will serve faith- 
fully so that the utmost benefit will 
derive from the opportunity. 


nated by the CAB and the aviation 
trade press. In another case we found 
that less than 10 per cent of the dele 
gates were able to recite specific de 
tails of the CAA national airport pro 
gram. There are scores of such in 
stances. They are the rule rather than 
the exception. 

As we size up the situation, a few 
individuals 
sweat their hearts out for the general 


earnest, hard-working 
welfare of the business, invest a lot of 


time and money and receive only 


ipathy and ignorance in return 


What 


this apathy, this willingness to “‘let 


is the underlying cause of 


George do it”? Is it the result of out 
present artificial war prosperity? Does 
it derive from the fact that war has 
shelved good old-fashioned free enter- 
prise and competition, that Uncle Sam 
is aviation’s only customer? Or is it 
because the average aviation business 
man has made more money than ever 
before and cares only for his immedi 
ate welfare? 

No matter what the cause might be, 
this widespread apathetic attitude to 
ward basic and pressing problems is 
the weakest link in 
tion’s expanded chain 


domestic ivia 


The few men who in each case shapx 
the destinies of our aviation trade as 
sociations and organizations carry the 
entire burden while the general mem 
bership sits idly by, not concerned 
enough to answer correspondence on 
subjects which vitally affect their own 
welfare. Outside occasional lip service 
or criticism, most members’ participa 
tion in organization affairs ends with 
payment of the annual bill for dues 

Optimistic predictions of unprece 
dented postwar aviation develop 
are blanketed under a cover of 
many “‘ifs.”’ 


ment 
At this moment the big 
“if” is whether people in aviation get 
down to the business of acting in 
unison, having something to say about 
policies affecting aviation and influenc 
ing local, state and federal legislative 
programs which promise to be fa: 
reaching and more numerous during 
1945 than ever before in history. 
The issue is quite clear. The solu 
tion depends solely upon every air 
man individually, on every person who 
professes to call aviation his business 
or hobby, on every member of any 
iViation organization formed for th« 
purpose of aeronautical advancement 
and progress. We must read and study, 
cautiously examine every new legisla 
tive and policy proposal, throw off ou: 
petty, pusillanimous prejudices and 
work together as a solid front in the 
many splendid 
that represent us. * * *® 


aviation § associations 
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“The airplane already has 
started an interchange of 
goods, services and mon- 
ies between regions hith- 
erto inaccessible. It can 
revolutionize commerce 
worldwide, and be re- 
flected in the U.S. with 
greater employment.” 


T. E. BRANIFF 















Shey beleng te 
‘IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


39,000,000 people keep the wheels 








legend of Routes 






Brom Av wey, inc 
Appled to 
Aerovies Brow 5 A 





of U.S. wartime industry turning. Expanded 
air transportation will help maintain this 
level of employment after the war by stimulating new 
commerce at home and abroad. 
To this end, Braniff Airways, Inc., and 
Aerovias Braniff, S. A., propose a system of coordinated air 
service for our hemisphere. The routes planned 
will develop trade between the Americas, 
stimulate production and distribution, and assist 


in maintaining the full employment 


BRAN es that will benefit us all. 
AIRWAYS 
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By Major Al Welléams, avias, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








W! WERE talking to one of the 
Gulf Service Engineers. 
like 


they can prescribe the proper lubri- 


These fellas are doctors— 
cation treatment for every friction 
disease you ever heard of. This par- 
ticular Engineer had been working 
on boats. His special pet was the 
i0,000-ton Liberty ship. 

441 feet long and you 
could practically float them in the 


Gulf products used in their produc- 


They're 


tion and operation. Many parts of 
these ships begin life in a bath of 
Gulf cutting oil, or quenching oil. 

In operation, the crankshaft bear- 
ings are apt to be lubricated with 
Gulf Marine Engine Oil. So’s the 
160-foot propeller shaft, the steer- 
ing engine, the bilge, fire, fresh- 
water, and boiler feed pumps. And 
the cargo winches (10 of ’em!) are 
probably using special lubricants and 
rust preventives recommended by 


the Gulf Service Engineer. 


We told you about these ships to 





show you how diversified Gulf’s lu- 
brication knowledge is. And to point 
out that no matter what your lubri- 
Gulf’s 


Service Engineers can help you find 


cation problem is, one of 
a solution to it. 

This variety of experience enables 
Gulf to direct vast lubrication knowl- 
edge at specific friction problems. . . 
such as aviation’s. 


See? 
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LITTLE KNOWN FACTS: 
The impeller wheel of a turbo- 
attains Speeds of 400 revs per second!” 
E. Comstock, 2826 H Street, Sacrament 
California 

The B-29 has more firepower than a regt- 
ment of artillery had during the Civil War! 
Eugene G. Lesney, 8166 Elgin Ave., De- 
trot 5, Mich 

“Captured Ju 52M3's are being u ed in 
the AAF where they are called C-79 
Stephen F. Wilder, Phillip: Academy, An- 
dover, Mass 


iu pe rchay ver 
Virgil 


16, 





We just sent Flutter, the Oily Bird, | 
down to the corner to mail your com- | 
missions as Perch Pilots (bottom rung), 
fellas. Four more good-enough-to-print 
Littke Known Facts About Well Known 
Planes will get you promoted to Senior 
Perch Pilots. Mail ‘em to us at the above 
address. 


WELL KNOWN FACTS: 


The N.A.C.A. says the efficiency of high- 
performance airfoils can be affected by a 
film of dirt on the surface! 


Now we'll apply that lesson-in-trifles 
to Gulfpride Oil: 

Of course, dirt—and other foreign par 
ticles—are removed from oil in the first 
refining steps. And at other points in the 
refining procedure more non-lubricating 
parts of the crude are subtracted . . . tars, 
gums, and the volatile parts of petroleum. 


When you get through, all but an in- 
Signincant fraction of your lubricating 
But this ' 


oil is ready to lubricate insig- 


nificant fraction” of easily broken-down 





hydro-carbons is exactly the part of 
forms carbon and makes sludge! 
That's why Gulf’s supplementary re 
fining technique, the Alchlor Process, is 
designed to get more of these dangerous 
“trifles’’ out of Gulfpride Oil. 


So get some. Now! 


WHEN THE WAR'S OVER: 


Your plane is going to be a lulu! 

It'll be more comfortable for long hops 
It can be equipped with a relatively in 
expensive constant-speed prop. It will 
probably have around 50% more horse 
power in an engine of very nearly the 
same weight as today’s And of course 
your Good Gulf Aviation Gasoline will 
be more powerful—using ingredients that 







(=i 


hy 





weg 






are now going into the super-fuels for 
the mighty engines of the B-29’s! 

Yep, postwar fliers can look forward 
to all these refinements in their favorite 
pastime, but... 

.. « the war ts still one heck of a long way 
from being anywhere near won, so gel some 


move—a flock more—of those War Bonds! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 











lo FAL. 


Be it the smallest private plane or the largest luxury liner, 
all are serviced according to factory specifications by the 
only aviation organization possessing sixteen years of un- 
equalled experience. The same rigid inspection is followed 
on a 40 hp engine that is required on twin row power 
plants which we service for Army and Navy and the com- 
mercial airlines. 


FACTS FOR YOUR PROTECTION: 


The oldest aviation supply and maintenance com- 
pany; 16 years of experience and knowledge. 








Production line maintenance, insuring reduced 


costs. 
Factory specifications and procedures followed 
throughout. 


Genuine factory replacement parts. 
Licensed Magnaflux inspection. 
Authorized sales and service representatives for 
outstanding manufacturers of aeronautical prod- 
ucts. 

Dependable work means safe operation 


PACIFIC 
AIRMOTIVE 


A PAC MAJOR LEADS THE FIELD 


— 





BUY MORE BONDS 





— 
- 











PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE Bases: 

BURBANK Lockheed Air Terminal 
OAKLAND Ty Oakland Airport 
GLENDALE. . 6265 San Fernando Road 
SAN DIEGO 544 — 7th Avenue 
...1628 McGee St. 
SEATTLE . ..P. O. Box 272, Kent. Wash. 
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By WILLIAM WINTER 





Editor of “Air Trails” and author of “War Planes of All Nations” tells 


how Bell Aircraft has developed a spar milling machine that in twenty- 


two minutes does the job that once required twenty-four heurs. 


“FT HE Bell-designed spar milling has made to speed up American air- by Bell and many other aircraft compa- 
machine is one of the great con- craft production. Previous to the de- nies, it required twenty-four hours to 
tributions this progressive company velopment of this mill, now being used complete a wing spar. Now these in- 
genious machines, covered by Bell 

ae Aircraft patents, turn out the spars 
~ . for the giant Boeing B-29 Supertfor- 
i tresses being built in the Marietta Bell 

; Aircraft plant in twenty-two minutes. 





S 


“The Bell spar milling machine, 
first developed in 1940, makes a cut 
two inches deep and four inches 
wide at the rate of sixty-five inches 
per minute. 


Under the old, slow method the 
material was fed into stationary cutter 
heads. In the Bell-designed mill the 
cutter moves across the metal, which 
is securely held to a bed by clamps 
that automatically drop down to Ee 
the cutting machinery pass and then 
jump up to grip firmly the spar be- 
hiud the moving section. 


“Since the cutting head runs on a 
cam which acts as a die, the machine 
cuts any contour up to twenty degrees. 


Each machine is its own meticul- 
ous housekeeper, for streams of coolant 
pumped onto the high speed cutter 
heads sweep away the shavings and 
deposit them into a central salvage pit. 


The advanced design which Bell 
engineers have built into this spar 
milling machine are further evidence 
that American “know how’ is the prime 
factor that now makes this country the 
sreatest air power in the world. 


“And when V-day dawns, this same 
engineering ability will be utilized in 
producing peacetime products. that 
will bring this nation better living 
and greater values. 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory *® 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. 
firacobra ( P.39) and Kingcobra ( P.63 Fighters 
{iracomet — America’s First Jet Propelled Plane 
The Bell He licopte ’ 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 
Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL...EAST COAST, INC, 








GEORGIA DIVISION 


Marrvetta, Ga. 
PACEMAKER OF AVIATION P ROG RESS B-29 Boeing Superfortress 


© Beli Airerast Corporation 
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u. S. Navy's Grumman Hellcat Completes a Mission 





Wnt 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION. Bethpage. Ll! N.Y 








Lower the cost of air 
transportation and, at once. 
you raise the number of people 


and the kinds of cargo that will fly. 


Coupled with such favorable features 
as its speed, capacity and dependability, 
the twin-engine economy of the Curtiss 
Commando will go a long way toward 
stimulating increased air commerce and 
consequent revenue for the airlines 


that operate it. 


COUNT ON 
Curtiss Commandos 


FOR TWIN-ENGINE ECONOMY 


Ninety percent of domestic air travel is 
on flights of medium range. Over this 
range on a basis of block time, payload 
and direct flying cost, the Curtiss Com- 
mando is the most economical aircraft 
of its type. Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Airplane Division, Buffalo, New York. 












COUNT O* 


(i FOR RCAVENEMENT NY 
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Elackout For Exhaust Flames! 


Burning exhaust gases no longer “spot” night-flying 
planes for enemy observers... thanks to the Solar 
flame damper which suppresses the tell-tale flames, 
reduces plane visibility and has greatly increased the 
effectiveness of night combat operations. 

Solar engineers have played a major part in the 
development of flame dampers because the design and 
fabrication of products which must withstand high 
Operating temperatures aod severe Vibrations, possess 
great structural strength, yet be light in weight, has 
been Solar’s specialized activity for fifteen years. 


As the leading manufacturer of airplane exhaust 
systems and other high temperature alloy products for 
the elimination of gases, the utilization of waste heat 
energy, and the control and transfer of heat, Solar has 
become the recognized authority. Its services are avail- 
able to aircraft manufacturers with such problems. 


———— 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY *SAN DIEGO 12, CALIF. * DES MOINES 5, IA 
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THE HORSES OF WAR 


[he pressure of war has packed the 
power of thousands of horses into a 
few cubic feet of metal. And the 
harnessing of that power to the great 
bombers that daily are roaring to 
victory over Berlin and Truk re- 
quires master engineering and preci- 
sion manufacture. The MOTOR 
MOUNTS for some of America’s 
newest and largest bombers are being 
produced in the completely modern 
plants of the Guiberson Corporation. 
Care and precision in manufacture 
are the heritage of every Guiberson 
built aircraft part. 





/ 





Gaberson PRECISION BUILT 


* Drop hommer ports of all © Intake manifolds 
kinds © Gun windows or doublers 

* Sheet metol assemblies * Inter-cylinder boffles 
Fiap t k supports * Gun nose boxes 

© Fire walls * Camera windows 

® Auvuniliary seats * Scoops 

*® Noavigoting seots * Ducts 

*® Motor mounts © High Altitude heating 

* Sumpes systems 

® Cowling ports and * Gosoline tants 
assemblies © Hydrovlic reservoirs 


*® Exhoust manifolds Collector rnas 
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GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 
DALLAS ; TEXAS 





AIR REPORT 


<< SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN THE NEWS 
Surplus Aircraft Upheaval 


Defense Plant Corporation handling of surplus aircraft 
disposal has reached the point where something is bound 
to pop—soon. Complaints from the field are the same as 
ever, but the real pressure is being generated from within 
DPC, where those who conscientiously and earnestly work 
for sensible disposal are unable to accomplish much with 
their recommendations. SOUTHERN FLIGHT appealed 
last summer for realistic surplus disposal policies to avoid 
waste of equipment, manpower and money and to stimu- 
late aviation expansion. In time, the DPC was expected 
to reach a balance, especially after it called in aviation- 
wise consultants and authorities. But that time is running 
out and those consultants are too often ignored. 


* * * 
More Than Your Money’s Worth 


Some of the prices quoted for new postwar personal air- 
plane designs have had the “experts” doubting the sincerity 
behind the quotations. But at least one deal has gone 
through proving almost beyond doubt that a sales price 
below the actual value will be adhered to—temporarily, 
anyhow. The lucky ones who make the first purchases 
of this model stand to get much more than they pay for. 
On the surface it doesn’t add up, but the manufacturer 
believes his initial loss will be quickly regained in volume 
sales once the new model has been introduced through early 
distribution. 





* . * 
Four-Engine Airliners by December 


A lot can happen to current planning during coming 
months, but it looks as if the airlines may begin four- 
engine operations next December, with American Airlines, 
which has the largest equipment order pending with Doug- 
las, expected to receive the first new DC-4. 


* * * 
Beech Offers Old Customers Priority 


Former owners of Beechcrafts will receive priorities 
on postwar deliveries if they deposit $500 for a single- 
engine model or $1,000 for a twin-engine type. A letter 
announcing this, signed by Sales Manager Carl Wooten, 
went out last month to Beech’s old friends and customers. 
It did not disclose what kind of postwar single-engine 
plane will be available. Beech expects to eommence de- 
liveries “within a matter of days” following resumption 
of civilian production upon Germany’s defeat. 


* * * 


Non-Scheduled Hearing Postponed 
March 1 has been set as the date on which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board hearing on non-scheduled aviation 
matters will be heard in Washington. It was originally 
scheduled for February 12, but requests from airlines and 
others asked the delay. The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 does not now cover a contract air carrier. The hear- 
ing is expected to shape the CAB’s future policy toward 
non-scheduled operators, whose contract hauls might af- 

fect common carrier regulations in the future. 


. * * 
Jet Fighters in Action? 


Although pressure demanding their employment has 
increased greatly during the last sixty days, Allied jet 
fighters still had not been revealed in combat over German- 
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® Photos from a movie 
of actual operations at 
an AAF bomber base 
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i FELLOW in the uniform up on the 
bomber is one of the many Sperry Service 
Engineers on duty overseas —Technical 
Representatives with the Armed Forces. 

These men know their gyroscopes! They 
help keep Sperry equipment, gyroscopic and 
otherwise, at the peak of condition . . . often 
make check flights in the lead plane before 
bombing missions ... perform hundreds of 
vital tasks in support of combat units. 

Here at home scores of other Sperry Service 
Engineers work at top speed to help keep the 
equipment flying—and their tasks are no less 
vital. In all, some 135 Sperry Service Engineers 


devote their full time to aeronautics. 


Yrucsion of the Sperry ‘Corporation 


* ELECTRONICS -«- 


RADAR -+ 


AUTOMATIC 








Sperry has always taken pride in its com- 
plete follow-through service for Sperry devices. 
The Service Engineers who see that no Sperry 
product ever becomes an “orphan” are highly 
trained technical men. After the war, they'll 
be busy following through on the instruments 


which we will produce for peacetime aviation 
. . . busy in all corners of the world. 

THEY WILL BE responsible for proper 
installation of Sperry equipment ... for in- 
structing in proper operation and maintenance 
... for servicing, should trouble occur. And for 
keeping our Research Laboratories informed 
about the performance of equipment in the field, 


thus helping to make Sperry devices ever finer. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. creat neck, wn. y. 


* 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
HONOLULU . CLEVELAND . SEATTLE 


COMPUTATION -« 











SERVO-MECHANISMS 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


North and South Texas Distributors 
For Piper Aircraft Corporation 
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controlled areas last month. But several signs point to 
their use in the near future: (a) Increased German use of 
jets against Allied bombers and ground troops, (b) more 
and more mention of jet engine improvements by GE and 
Westinghouse, and (c) sharp speed-up in Allison’s jet pro- 
duction efforts, announced a month ago. U. S. jet fighters 
have been in “accelerated” production for many months, as 
has operational training. But biggest factor pressing fon 
early Allied employment is need of counter measure 
against growing numbers of German jets, against which 
P-51, P-47 and P-38 speeds are no match. Only -U. S 
jet fighter so far publicized is Bell’s twin-engine P-59, 
but others of advanced design and performance have been 
in production. 
io * ” 


Great Progress in Air Traffic Control 

Postwar fliers will profit immeasurably from war de 
velopments especially in the line of simplified navigation, 
communications and air traffic control, if our nation’s 
radio technicians continue along the road they are now 
traveling. This fact was clearly brought out in January 
during the first general meeting of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics in Washington. A complete 
overhaul of airways and local communications systems 
and the installation of new, ultra-modern and dependable 
transmission equipment for all types of operations are 
promised. 

The proposed arrangements contemplate that one air- 
craft receiver will be sufficient for minimum navigation 
and air traffic control requirements. The receiver will be 
capable of covering the frequency band of 108 to 152 
megacycles without interruption, either by push-button 
or by tuneable control—perhaps a combination of both. 
The pilot will be able to receive navigational guidance 
along the airways, navigational guidance for instrument 
approaches and all of the essential two-way radio com- 
munications while enroute and while landing and taking 
off. New, low-cost, light-weight receivers serving these 
functions will make the prewar sets as extinct as the dodo. 

For more complete communications service a second re 
ceiver would be required, enabling the airman to receive 
the new VHF (very high frequency) markers along the 
airways and on the instrument landing systems. A third 
receiver, or extra band, would be required for the glide 
path if the pilot desired to make use of this part of the 
instrument landing system. A fourth would make use of 
the visual distance-indicating facilities and a fifth would 
be required if automatic direction finding navigation is 
desired. 

A large measure of automatic transmission and receiv 
ing equipment will speed up traffic handling, pointing to 
the day when traffic will move as safely and as rapidly 
during instrument weather conditions as is today possible 
during contact weather. Emphasis is being given to the 
development of a collision-warning device which will pro- 
vide constant visual indication to pilots as to the relative 
position of other aircraft within a predetermined radius 


* * * 


Aluminum Priority for B-29 


The impending aluminum shortage, threatening a slow 
down of heavy bomber production, is more critical than 
most people realize. The aluminum industry insists that 
manpower is the cause. No matter the reason, however, 
the danger is real and airframe manufacturers are being 
asked to cut all orders extending beyond thirty days. A 
priority system will be put into effect with the B-29 
receiving top consideration. 

ca 7 i 


Roosevelt Stresses Airport Needs 


In his State of the Nation message to Congress Januar) 
6, President Roosevelt gave brief mention of the national 
airport program. The quotation follows: “If we are to 
avail ourselves fully of the benefits of civil aviation and 
if we are to use the automobiles we can produce, it will be 
necessary to construct thousands of airports and to over 
haul our entire national highway system.” * * * 
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Our Post-War 
Policy in one word* 


a NAP Wate) i 


The Doak organization was born in aviation 
of aviation long before Pearl Harbor. All of 
our key personnel have at least 15 years exper- 
ience in aircraft production. We believe in 
aviation. It is the most dynamic force in trans- 


portation today. 


We, therefore, are not thinking or planning 
in the usual conversion or “reconversion” 
terms. We believe that the industry is going 
to need more than airframe manufacturers in 
the competitive era; that it will need men with 


specialized skills and specialized machinery. 


*WE DO NOT 


CLEANERS, 
FEBRUARY, 1945 


ROWBOATS, CAN 





INTEND TO MANUFACTURE REFRIGERATORS, 
OPENERS OR 






The Doak plant is a self-contained metal work- 
ing factory, with complete processing depart- 
ments. We entirely manufacture in our own 
plant complete parts and assemblies which 


now fly on all fighting fronts with our airmen. 


baie 


E. R. DOAK, President 


C Ox, INC. 
» Oat rerRria 


VACUUM 


EGG BEATERS. 
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BILL GREEN 








maetieia some of aviation’s iettnninlenss ... airports need 

many improvements, including rent cars . . . Spartan points 

the way for modern repair business methods . . . better air- 
craft financing will improve private flying. 
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Courage is not enough unless it is backed by 
firepower... unless the right munitions in the 

right quantity reach the right place at the right 

time. This is a war of supply as much as it is a 

war of combat. At Bastogne, as in a hundred 

other moments in this war when the issue has been 

in doubt, the tide of battle was turned through the 
speedy delivery by air transport to our fighting men 
of shells and weapons which an hour before were 
hundreds of miles away. Douglas workers, builders 
of planes for the world’s airlines yesterday and tomorrow, 


are working at full speed today building war transport 


lanes which are turning the tides of battles: 


— ; a 
Z; SRTATEST BASE IM acearres CQact THE WORLD OVER 


Tut AROUND THE WORLD 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — 
Lines — Delta Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Mawaiian Airlines — Iniand Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines — 
& Western Air — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. 8. Aerotransport 
Airways — Avianca (Co- 


Continental Air 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsy!vania-Central 
Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatenaia, $. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National 
lombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacién, $. A. — Cru 


zeiro do Sul (Brazil!) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch. Airlines) —K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Breail — Panagra (Pan American- 
America) — TATA Airlines (india) — UMCA (Central America). 


Airlines — Transcontinental 


Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (BSeigian Congo) — Swissair (Switzeriand) — TACA (Central 








ARE YOUR PLANES READY 10 FLY? 





We are equipped to do your Over- 
haul Job, both Aircraft and Engine, 
in the same shops which have turned 
out our own planes. 

Expert workmanship assures you of 
top-notch appearance and operation 
when the aircraft is returned. Our men 
are especially skilled and experienced 


in revitalizing war weary planes. 


Southeastern’s OVERHAUL BASE at 
the Athens, Georgia, Municipal Airport 
is centrally located to handle all types 
of aircraft and engine work for the 
southeastern states. We can arrange 
to pick up and deliver within a 500 
mile radius. 

Inquire about our stock of surplus 


parts, engines and parachutes. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
IR SERVICE, INC. 





MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATHENS, GEORGIA 


Herbert Smart Airport, Macon, Georgia 


Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Georgia 


Associate Bases Throughout The Carolinas and Georgia 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, HEALEY BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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REVVING UP 
(Continued from page 4) 
lowers to the ground from beneath 
the tail, and inside is an ingenious 
electric monorail and hoist system for 
handling heavy weight. This hoist 
can also be used in changing the 
C-97’s engines on the ground. 

* * - 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
PILOTS: The CAA announces 
new provisions for granting pilot 
licenses to physically handicapped 
applicants not suffering from ac- 
tive organic disease. Ability to 
fly will henceforth be determined 
by the CAA inspectors in the 
field. With CAA’s medical staff 
in Washington overloaded and 
understaffed, civil air regulations 
have been revised to permit 
granting of medical certificates 
without appeal to Washington. 
The authorized CAA medical ex- 
aminer merely notes upon his re- 
port what the applicant’s struc- 
tural physical defect is, then 
issues the certificate without 
further examination or test. In 
case of a student pilot, the in- 
structor decides when he is safe 
to solo. After the student obtains 
sufficient experience in the air, 
he appears before a CAA inspec- 
tor and proves his ability to fly 
the plane, whereupon he receives 
his pilot certificate. Those who 
have cases pending in Washing- 
ton should apply anew in their 
own community and obtain li- 
censes if they are qualified, the 
CAA points out. 


* * * 


MORE PRIMARY TRAINING? Now 
that the Navy has taken steps to in- 
crease its primary training, some 
quarters believe the Army Air Forces 
will have to step up its training. Most 
of the civilian contract schools have 
had their programs cancelled. Reports 
from one of those still operating say 
new classes are becoming larger and 
larger. Increased trainer production 
schedules are expected soon; one fac- 
tory which was to have had its trainer 


schedule cut nearly in half has been 
advised the cut won’t materialize and 
the schedule will probably be _ in- 
creased. . . Effective February 15, 
Army glider training will be given 
only to officers who have their air- 
plane pilot’s wings and are proficient 
in flying two-engine planes, and in- 
dividual glider pilot training, ended 
January 15 at South Plains Army Air 
Field, Lubbock, Texas, will be con- 
centrated effective February 15 at the 
Troop Carrier Command School at 
Laurinburg-Maxton Army Air Base, 
Maxton, N. C. 


7 * * 


KANSAS CITY SCORES AGAIN: 
Energetic Dick Murray’s Avia- 
tion Department of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce has 
raised funds to give twenty-four 
flight scholarships to honor stu- 
dents in the aeronautics classes 
of the city’s eight public high 
schools. Each scholarship pro- 
vides eight hours of dual instruc- 
tion. All CAA-approved flying 
schools in Kansas City are eligi- 
ble to give the instruction in ro- 
tation decided by drawing lots, 
with payment at the rate of $9 
per flight instruction hour plus 
$10 per student to cover insur- 
ance, ground instruction and in- 
cidentals. 


* * * 


BLACK MAGIC: The Air Technical 
Service Command at Wright Field has 
developed a shark-repellent chemical 
for use by Army Air Forces fliers 
downed in tropical waters. Pressed 
into a flat cake and attached to the 
life vest, the chemical forms an inky 
black cloud in the water, providing 
partial concealment as well as pro- 
tection from the man-eaters, which 
simply don’t like the smell of the 
stuff. Although shark attacks are 
rare, they are fatal in 80 per cent of 
the cases. The ATSC personal equip- 
ment laboratory ran open sea tests 
off the coasts of South America and 
Florida. When trash fish were thrown 
overboard from shrimp boats, sharks 
struck in large numbers until quanti- 
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“How TALL is a giraffe?” 
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ties of the repellent were thrown 
into the water. The sharks dispersed 
and refused to venture back until the 
repellent had become greatly diluted. 


* * * 


DREAM PLANE: Ubiquitous 
John Wilson, executive director 
of the National Aviation Trades 
Association, comes up with a 
dream airplane as a result of 
undercover talk at the recent 
NATA convention. He says the 
ship is in the realm of engineer- 
ing and aerodynamic possibilities 
and runs something like this: Tri- 
cycle gear, twin boom _ pusher, 
blower cooled bi-motor “Unitwin” 
driving one prop, folding wing, 
restricted or two control with a 
possible spoiler landing hookup 
to keep it on the ground no mat- 
ter how fast it was put on, four 
or five place with two 100-125 hp. 
engines; cruise 150 mph. but good 
on one engine; sell for five to six 
thousand bucks. 


* * * 


AERIAL TANKER: Wright Field 
power plant laboratory engineers have 
removed the gun turrets and bombing 
equipment of the B-24 and converted 
the huge bomber into the first aerial 
fuel tanker, the C-109, key ship in 
the newest method of supplying gaso- 
line to B-29 bases in China. The fly- 
ing tanker carries several thousand 
gallons of gasoline with a system of 
fuel tanks which permits the plane to 
tap all of the gasoline cargo for its 
own use if necessary. Refueling ap- 
paratus was also installed which could 
pump out 2,900 gallons in an hour, 
either into another plane for direct 
plane-to-plane refueling or into 
drums and storage tanks. 


* * * 


“COPTER RESCUE: Sperry’s 
February “Sperryscope” contains 
an interesting sidelight on the de- 
velopment of the helicopter as a 
life saving device. Almost in- 
surmountable obstacles were en- 
countered by the Coast Guard in 
solving the problem of hoisting 
a weakened man from a life raft 
some thirty feet below the hover- 
ing helicopter and getting him 
aboard the ‘copter quickly and 
safely. The answer was a hy- 
draulic hoist, a pump and motor 
each about the size of a man’s 
hand, which is capable of lifting 
and controlling a 400-pound load 
at two and one-half feet a second. 
Developed by Vickers, Inc., a 
Sperry subsidiary, the arrange- 
ment making air-sea rescue pos- 
sible called for the building of a 
ring buoy which could be opened 
to form a “U” making it easily 
accessible. In the “U” is hung a 
seat strap which provides a com- 
fortable seat. The hoist also gave 
the Coast Guard the idea of 
adapting it to their aircraft res- 
cue boats. 

* * * 
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come tT 9° FOR PRECISION MANUFACTURE 
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Beech Aircraft Company 
Bell Aircraft Company 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Boeing Aircraft Company 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Culver Aircraft Company 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Douglas Aircraft Company 
Globe Aircraft Company 
Harding Devices Company 
Higgins Aircraft Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Spartan Aircraft Corporation 





U. S ARMY AIR FORCES Cod PPROVED in srcction RATING 


E. L. |. Inventions and developments for war, 
have solved problems previously considered 
insurmountable. The forward march of E. L. I. 


research, design and precision manufacture 
on a quantity production basis has been greatly 
accelerated and includes many products of vital 
importance to post-war 


development. The 





customers of E. L. |. are the “Blue-Book” LEADERS 
throughout the United States and the World. 
In the solution of scientific problems, Engineering 
Laboratories, Inc., offers its services on a very 
flexible basis. Inquiries to the Sales Division 
are welcomed and will receive immediate 
attention. 
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E@auUt PM E€ N T rn worRteodbe wWito ie us 6 
Futiusasted Laboratories, Tee 
Engineering Laboratories, Jnc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
602-624 East Fourth Street Tulsa 3, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 
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Utility's The Need, 


| Tt R l fl irry of protests 

A iii unother “$700” air- 
plane episode, like that w hich flopped 
in 1935, would be ruinous to early 
postwar aviation 
Aeronautics Administrator i &£ 
Wright and aircraft industry repre 
sentatives of the Acronautical Cham 


expansion, Civil 


ber of Commerce got together last 
month. At least they stated they 
igreed on ‘ \ \ proposal ro assist pe! 


levelopment, ilthough 


' 
onal aircraft | 


was not immediately clear how this 


‘sistance will be rendered 
\ ight denied vy CAA intention 
fF competing wit! t industry's dk 
lopme¢ of aircrat xplaining he 
id bee isund ) Certainly,’ 
leclared ve have » plan in mind 
: cl $ a possil resemblanc« 
to the $700 plane proposition.” All in 
ll, he felt th ind vas a bitch 
> pICI »t n the pa 
CAA en 
| 
a 
H 1 VCC n 
1 
> ) pDiac i 
in elli ro ) U, Cast ! 
inding I to | { me-runway 
port con u Oo id urplang nol 
educ n, } D1 h c I 
ntial tor the Kpan ) Tt pos 
ir private flying and de velopm nt of 
uch a market as to y duce 400,000 
vil itt I try ‘ th 
1 veal follow ¢ To iss! 
1 industry, h ted CAA activities 
ich as the billion-dolla urport pro 
im now Detore Congres simplific 1 
tion of flight rul ind gulations, 1 
postwat enewal of the civilian pilot 
raining program, ¢ \ A-tostered Gov 
nment research for « | aircraft, and 
mpressive improvement to the Fed 
al a Vay ind a ifie control 


The point of CAA assistance to in 
rustry through cx ircl ind other 
N18 in personal 1 craft developmental 
loubts over his 


Wright was 


means have 


york is what raised 
intentions, because Mr 

wot xplicit The Kact 
et to be developed for such as 
stance said WY rereupon the Per 
onal Aircraft Council of the ACCA 
challenged his intentions and warned 
igainst a repetition of the $700 ai 
93 which misled 


plane nmasco of 


nany persons to Deliey such a craft 
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ot Price Alone 


After earlier misunderstandings, industry and the CAA 

are in agreement to avoid false price prophecies and 

work together to improve aircraft usefulness. An ex- 

panded postwar market in private flying awaits the 
success of their efforts. 


was coming. SOUTHERN FLIGHT asked 
for comment from industry repre 
sentatives and published their views 


last month Expensive tooling for 


relatively small volume of produc 
tion, engine prices, outside supplies 
ind other factors were cited to show 
that a 150-mhp., four-place family 
plane for $2,000 is still a long way off, 
despite wartime production improv 
ments. 


Engine’s Cost Influence Clarified 


In line with such explanation is an 
expression by ( F. B. Roth, vice pres! 
dent and general sales manager of Au 
cooled Motors Corporation, who be 
lieves challenges from CAA are bene 
ficial because “they are thought pro 

‘king and should spur us on to 

reater achievements.” He pointed out 
that Aircooled Motors 1S “now work 
ing with several aircraft manufacturers 
who are cognizant of the steps we have 
taken in the past to build better en 
vines for less money by utilizing modi 
fied automotive accessories, as well a 
1utomotive production methods.” 

“These manufacturers,” writes M: 
Roth, “are designing aircraft to bx 
built of materials suitable for high 
production and their engineers and our 
engineers are actually attempting to 
engineer the whole job as a composite 
unit. 

“In the final analysis, the matter of 
producing a modern low-cost plane 
rests entirely with all manufacturers 
in the aircraft, engine and accessory 
business. In other words, each of us 

efforts toward 


ichieving the goal which we know can 


must bend his best 


be done and must be done if this in 
dustry of ours is to survive and grow 
Commenting further on the matter, 
he stated: “The government can help 
the industry by simplifying regulations 
ind fostering air parks development, 
but I do not believe that government 


sponsored competitions among aircraft 
ind engine manufacturers are desira 
ble. The public insistently demanded 
better automobiles and the industry 
responded, not only because of the 
clamor for a better product, but com 
petition among the manufacturers 
made better automobiles imperative if 
there was to be any progress and 
growth in the industry. 

‘T feel sure that the manufacture: 
of light planes and engines are « ipabk 
of designing and building better air 
craft. The personnel and facilities will 
be available, and more recently, the 
manufacturers of personal aircraft 
have gradually become stronger fin 
ancially. In the final analysis, it is 
simply a matter of economics. If we 
were to receive firm orders from ai! 
craft manufacturers, and by that | 
mean bankable paper, calling for the 


delivery of 25,000 engines pe 
vear, we would be in a position then 
to spend money for the necessary 
tooling to produce this volume and 
thereby 


prewar price ot $5 to $6 pel horse 


reduce very materially our 
power tor modern commercial aircraft 
engines in a power range not to cx 
ceed 175 hp. Similarly, were an ai! 
craft manutacturer to receive firm 
orders from his distributors and dealers 
in a volume warranting the expendi 
ture for high production tooling, it 
would then be in a position to design 


a new plane utilizing such materials 


that readily lend themselves to high 
production and thereby reduce costs 


materially.” 


Volume Production Is Key 


Another correspondent wrote in to 
point out that engine costs are not 
actually responsible for as much of the 


an airplane, proportionately, 


cost of 
as some critics claim. “In addition to 
representing a large share of the cost 


of the purchased parts, it must be re 
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Piper s New Experimentals 


OSTWAR airplane talk which has lately been 

P focused on four-place models in the $4,000- 
$5,000 category switched last month to a couple of Piper 
models, now under development, which might influence 
future sales and designs throughout the industry. One is 


“Skysedan” for which a “target price” of 


a four-place 





Skycycle for One 


$2,995 F. A. F. Lock Haven, Pa., has been set, and the 
other is a single-place “Skycycle” which would sell retail 
at $900 or thereabouts 

Piper has other models under development, and will 
produce the familiar J-3 Cub Trainer and J-5C Supe 
Cruiser immediately upon WPB authorization after victory 
over Germany. But none of the others has caused as much 
current discussion as the two pictured herewith, although 
they are still in the experimental stage without final 
flight testing. 

The little one, called “Skycycle” because it is designed 
to appeal to sports enthusiasts in the category of motor- 
cyclists, represents an approach to a new sales market. 
Single-seaters are obviously limited in their general utility 
but their popularity might upset a lot of preconceived 
notions. It also embodies some new production methods as 
well as design innovations. Here are its general specifi- 
cations: Engine—40 hp. Continental (with wood propeHe: 


and 10-gal. fuel tank); Indicated performance—115 mph. 
maximum; 90 mph. cruising; 350 to 400-mile range (35 
to 40 miles per gal.). Wing—Modified USA 35B airfoil 
section; metal spar and rib construction with fabric cover- 
ing; full cantilever; 60-in. chord at root; 20-ft. span; all- 
metal ailerons. Tail surfaces—welded steel tube, fabric 
covered, full cantilever. Fuselage—plastic and aluminum 
monocoque construction; 15-ft. 8-in. long; 60-in. overall 
height in 3-point position; blister canopy of moulded plexi- 
glass. Landing gear—steel tube, full cantilever construc- 
tion; single leg and tail skid with main gear attached to 
front spar; 500 x 4 tires; 7l-in. tread; 12-degree landing 
angle. Miscellaneous—gross weight under 630 pounds; 
empty weight under 398 pounds. 

General specifications for the four-place Skysedan in- 
clude: 165-hp. Franklin engine; 40-gal. fuel capacity; 
electric starter and generator; 140-mph. maximum speed; 
125-mph. cruising; about 50-mph. landing speed with 
flaps; 500-mile cruising range with half-hour reserve; 
1,250-lb. empty weight; 1,050-pound useful load; 34.6-ft. 
wingspan; fabric-covered, metal frame wing; split flaps; 
plain ailerons; metal covered welded tubular steel fuselage 
structure at cabin; skin-stressed cone fuselage aft of 
cabin; conventional main and tail landing gear manually 
retracted; 700 x 6 tires; 132-in. tread; 26-ft. overall 
length; app. 7-ft. overall height. * * * 


- 





Skysedan for Four 





membered that the engine also repre- plane, 


sents a large percentage of the empty 


weight of the airplane. In most cases the manufacturer 


the weight of the engine without 
Starter and generator or propeller rep- 
resents from 25 to 30 per cent of the 
empty weight of an airplane. It was 
shown in a paper given before the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in 
January, 1944, that the cost of the 


total purchased parts for a typical two which investments 


9 


place airplane represented about 
per cent of the total cost of the air- 


including materials, 


ments, direct labor on parts made by 


engine. Experience definitely proves 
that only volume production can re- 


is especially true of the engine, which 
is largely a machine-tool product and low price alone does not necessarily 
the cost per horsepower or per pound 
is largely dependent on the extent to 
can be made in whether the masses use aircraft. For 
tools and the number of units over 
which that investment can be amor- 


immediate 
market by false prophecies on cost 


instru- the postwar potential 


and also on the reduction.” 


Utility Outweighs Price 


sult in material price reductions. This In connection with this, there are 


many who go along with a theory that 


mean volume sales and production of 
airplanes. It is utility that determines 


example, there is developing a trend 
towards the introduction of low 





plane. If we subtract the cost of other tized. The same conditions also ap- powered, single-seat airplanes selling 
purchased parts besides the engine, it ply to other components of the air- for $900 to $1,000. Piper is experi 
will be seen that the cost of the en plane menting with one, which is pictured 


gine is in proportion to the weight 
which it represents as a part of the 
complete structure 

It is evident, therefore, that to 
urrive at a selling price as low as that 
specified by Mr. Wright, it will be 
necessary to obtain cost reductions of 


ll parts constituting the complete air 
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The airplane and engine manu- 
facturers are both working towards 
the lowest cost for their product, con- 
sistent with good workmanship and 
serviceability, and as the volume of 
production rises the cost will be re- 
duced in the proper proportion. We 
should therefore not mislead or spoil 


and described herewith, and so is 
Lockheed. But such a plane has fa: 
less utility than a two-seater or four 
place family plane, and its sales po- 
tential obviously is small when com- 
pared with the possibilities for family 
size craft. In ground transportation, 
for example, a motorcycle is much less 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE JOHNSON “ROCKET” 1/85 horsepower, two-place, side-by-side 
w-wing monoplane preparatory to flight testing late in January on Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth. Equipped with the “Aeromatic’’ controlled pitch propeller, a cruising speed 
f a mile per hour per horsepower, and a landing speed of 56 mph. is claimed by 
Johnson. The hydraulic retractable tricycle landing gear has a tread of 106 inches 
With a fuel capacity of 56 gallons, a cruising range of 950 miles is claimed. The 
Rocket’ has a span of 30 ft. 10 inches, length of 2! ft. 6 inches and a height of 
104 inches. Grossing at 2,200 pounds, empty weight is 1,450 pounds 


first cost and operation cost considerations — production eX 
han an automobile, but its national perts and sales men are the logical ones 
iles volume won’t begin to compari to worry with that. The CAA will 
vith coupes, much less sedans. The accomplish much more if it concen 
remium for utility, as represented by trates on improving the airplane’s 
payload, full range, added safety utility and leaves the matter of price 
tur idequate and dependabk up to the buyer and the seller. 

power, and the like, will add to th Research facilities of the National 
yt at the outset, but as that utility Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
ttracts more buyer id sales volume, ire available to the industry unde 
esuilant DOOS [ production certain conditions. Elsewhere in this 
olume will low the cost It was issue (page 81) is a statement of 
with automobiles policy recently delivered to Congress 


by NACA While NACA research 


Prices Overemphasized does not include de\ clopment ot Spc 


Such reasoning ipparent in CAA cific aircraft or equipment, it is avail 
inning, ilthough Mi W right has ible to the CAA to evaluate specinc 
t detailed his intention. Talk about urcraft or equipment, and NACA 
luctions hould receive less facilities can be used to assist private 
phasis and discussion about increas individuals and corporations whenever 
plan itility should b commercial facilities are unavailable 
sed mori The latest CAA ck ind provided NACA considers the as 
lopment was the appointment of sistance to be in the public interest and 
lohn H. Geisse as Mr. Wright's as if the cost be met by the individuals or 
stant to direct privat flying dk firms 
lopmental activit ot the CAA The matter of postwar airplanc 
Mir (; +: yidely know! 18 the prices has lately developed another 
impion of castered landing gear ingle. One manufacturer is quoting 
\pparently this will be one of the chief 1 price for a new-type airplane which 
CK tutu CAA work, al obviously represents a loss. The hope 
uugh other innovations which may is that introductory losses will be re 
ot now be practical for individual covered by resultant volume. But how 
manufacturers to undertake will be ibout the industry as a whole? Not 
tudied also. Researchers, designers every manufacturer can afford losses, 
nd engineers have to keep posted on temporary though they may be. Those 
h items as costs, to be sure. But who can’t, particularly the small 
primary objective of creative business ones, will be hard put to gen 
rk should not be over-influenced by erate volume There isn’t much 
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danger of the idea becoming prevalent, 
however, because it involves excessive 
risk, and the average old-line aircraft 
manufacturer has learned lots of les 
sons in the struggle to survive. Hard 
earned confidence of his customers 
is his biggest asset, and that con 
fidence will be retained and strength 
ened by continued use of accepted 
business methods. 

Darkening of the war situation in 
Europe during December resulted in 
War Production Board tension over 
reconversion, which had reached ad 
vanced stages of planning, but suc 
cess of the Russian offensive in Janu 
ary was capable of accelerating post 
war preparations. Eventual resumption 
of planning for after-victory civil 
craft production will speed industry 
and CAA developments to a surer and 
swifter pace, with private flying ex 
pansion problems demanding action 
for more and better airplanes, acces 
sories, airports and airways. 

Now that the relative positions of 
the Administrator and personal plan 
manufacturers’ representatives hav: 
been clarified and a mutually satisfac 
tory statement of policy has _ been 
igreed upon, the consumer, who aft 
ill is the key person in the matter of 
personal airplane developments, can 
confidently expect beneficial result 
from industry-CAA co-operation. Th 
nub of the whole matter is how we 
can engineer greater utility in the 
postwar personal planes. Utility to 
gether with safety and economy will 
xe the determining factors in the wide: 
application of personal type airplanes 
to American life in the future. Utility 
is the greatest of these and the con 
sumer doesn’t particularly care wher 
the time and effort originates. 

Consequently iny project, be it 
more airports, navigational aids, ot 
improvements in design which will 
contribute to improved utility from 
what we knew back in 1940, will 
met with enthusiasm by the prospec 
tive purchaser It matters little to 
him whether improvements are pushed 
through by such agencies as the CAA, 
the NACA, the Bureau of Standards 


by the individual manutacturers 


There is an optimistic note in the 
realistic approach of all manufac 
turers, including the airframe, engin 
and accessory people to the many prob 
lems involved in getting out bett 
products for less money in the civilian 
airplane market. The willingness of 
the CAA to sponsor specific projects, 
some to be originated by themselves 
and others at the suggestion of indus 
try, also bodes well for over-all im 
provements in the airplanes we'll bx 


flying shortly after the fall of Ger 
many * * * 
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Fifty thousand miles of operation in less than a year and 
a half convinced the author of the business utility in his 
firm's 75-hp., two-place Luscombe Silvaire. It costs only 
2 cents per mile to operate, 2.4 cents per mile for mainte 
nance, |.3 cents per mile for depreciation and 9 mills per 
mile for insurance, based on 500 hours of use. And its speed 
carried sales and service men to many customers who could 
not have been contacted as frequently and conveniently 
by auto. 


We ZIP For Business 


WW! zip for business and I do 
mean zip, because to my 
vay of thinking cruising at 100 miles 
per hour and maintaining that aver- 
ige is so much faster than any means 
of ground transportation that I feel 
ve are entitled to claim we zip. We 


lave Deen Zipping across the country 


lIOoOW at an average speed of 100 miles 
per hour for the last sixteen months, 
luring which we have flown a total 
500 hours, or the equivalent ot 


50,000 miles, in our Continental 75 
ip. Luscombe Silvaire. I might men 
tion here that our cost per mile in 
cluding gas and oil, maintenance, in 


, _ 
surance and depreciation has been 6.7c, 


I more ibout that later. 

We use this little two-place plane 
to contact our customers in seven 
states throughout the South and 
Southwest, and to make occasional 


trips to some of our other branches. 
\ typical trip is from Dallas to Tulsa, 
Oklahom i, W hich is 240 au miles and 


takes anywhere trom two to two and 


yne-half hours flying time, as com 
pared to six hours by tuto ofr eight 
ind one-half hours by train. Glanc 
ge through our log book we note 
hat other typical round trips are as 
tollows: one trip to Los Angeles, nvc 


to Chicago, two to St. Louis, two to 
Memphis, four to New Orleans, eight 
to Tulsa and Oklahoma City, five to 
San Antonio and Houston, one to 
Phoenix, one to Brownsville, to men 
tion a tew By Luscombe Flight Time 
Chicago is only eight hours and thirty 


minutes from Dallas, and the ap 
proximate air mileage is 850. The best 
time we have ever made is seven hours 
flat with one stop at Springfield, 


] 1 
Missouri. ind the longest it has evel 
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Customer relations took accepted. In all, we have carried ap 
: proximately ninety passengers which 
on added meaning when includes in addition to customers and 
service men called in an our own personnel, sales representa 
tives of some or our vendors. We have 

. SJ h it . 
airplane. Here’s how i found that every passenger we take up 


at once becomes an aviation enthusiast 


outperformed the auto- me 
and is amazed at the performance and 
mobile, with facts and utility of the small airplane. And 
figures what amazes them more is the very 


nominal cost for which these small 
airplanes can be operated. 


By R. B. KENTY 
Dallas Manager, Air Associates, Inc 500-Hr. Cost Analysis 


The following table is the complet 


taken is ten hours and thirty minutes. cost for a sixteen-month period, cover 
On the trip to Los Angeles, the flying ing a total of 500 hours or the 
time west was fifteen hours, while the equivalent of 50,000 miles. 
return took only thirteen hours. For Cents 
every headwind there is a tail wind. 16 Per Per 
The skeptics will now claim that Months Hr. Mik 
this is all very nice, but how about the Operating 
weather? During the entire time we Expenses $1,063.00 $2.13 .021 
have been flying this plane, we have Maintenance 1,190.00 2.38 .024 
been held up by weather only eight Insurance 480.00 .96 .009 
times and in most cases we were only Depreciation 652.00 1.30 .013 
delayed for a few hours and were able Total $3,385.00 $6.77 .067 
to continue our trip without further A further breakdown of these ex 
trouble. Once in a great while we penses discloses that $1,063 shown as 
have run into weather conditions operating expense, includes $400 for 
where we have been grounded for hangar rent, leaving a balance of $663 
two or three days at a stretch, but for gas and oil, which is $1.32 an hou: 
in the entire 50,000 miles of flying or .013 cents a mile. This little ship 
this has happened on only three occa- consumes five gallons of gasoline an 
sions. We fly this little plane every hour, and since we cruise at 100 miles 
month in the year. per hour that is twenty miles to the 
In addition to using the plane to gallon, which is better mileage than | 
call on our customers, we have also get from my own automobile. In the 
found it a useful means of entertaining $1,190 of maintenance expense is in 
them. Quite a few have never had cluded five 100-hour inspections and 
a ride in a small airplane and still a 600-hour major overhaul on the 
others have never been up in a plane motor, as well as other incidentals such 
at all. We have never offered to take as installation of instruments and 
anyone for a ride that they have not radio equipment, installation of new 
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windshield and similar expenses. In- 
surance rates are being reduced con- 
tinually and at the present value of an 
airplane of this type, depreciation 
ceases to be an expense. However, in 
order to give a true picture of all ex- 
penses, during normal times, it is of 
course important to list depreciation 
is a regular expense. 

It is only fair, in comparing cost 
per mile of operating an airplane as 


t 
igainst the cost of operating an auto- \ 


mobile, to take into consideration the A 
distance saved by use of the airplane. / \ 
This saving plus the saving in time, \ 
meals and hotel rooms is so much in w 
favor of the airplane that from a 
purely economical standpoint I can 
not see how anyone can justifiably 
claim that personal plane travel is too 
expensive. In fact, I do not see how 


iny business firm can afford not to use 
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‘If you ever come up under one of those students your ears'll get twisted, too. 





uirplanes for their business travel. 


Our 500 hours of flying experience 


with this little airplane has proved to of buying a $2,000 or $3,000 auto 


us that the present, or I should say mobile and then only consider using 


prewar, small airplane has real utility. it on week ends. Yet that is exactly 


I am sure that none of us would think what the average plane owner does 





LONG NOSE, HIGH TAIL 





The Navy's Super Search Plane, PB4Y-2 


HE Navy last month revealed details of its super patrol bomber, 

identified as the PB4Y-2 and called “Privateer” by its manufacturer, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. Second in a series of heavy land-based 
patrol bombers patterned on the basic B-24 design, it incorporates so many 
changes it is virtually a different airplane throughout. Note single-rudder tail 
with 26-ft. dorsal fin, which creates less drag than the familiar twin rudder of 
the PB4Y-1. Elongated nose results from addition of seven feet to fuselage 
length, and carries more radio and detection equipment than any other publicly- 
known production model airplane. It is powered by four Pratt & Whitney Twin 
Wasps which were redesigned for more fuel economy and more take-off powe1 
than those powering the PB4Y-1, and heat exchangers provide hot-wing anti- 
icing protection and cabin heating. An outstanding feature is its twelve .50-cal. 
machine guns, including twin fifties mounted in side blisters near the tail. It 
has two upper power turrets mounting twin fifties, as well as the familiar nose 
and tail turrets. With a maximum speed of over 250 mph., a maximum range 
of over 3,000 miles and a gross weight of 62,000 to 65,000 pounds, the PB4Y-2 is 
ised for search and photographic missions, anti-submarine patrol and bombing. 
Two of its eleven crewmen operate its elaborate detection and radio equipment. 
In building three prototypes of the PB4Y-2 Consolidated Vultee commenced one 
of the most unusual assembly tooling programs ever undertaken in an American 
aircraft factory. Virtually every recent innovation for mass production was 
incorporated in the San Diego program, and consequently production is currently 
claimed to be the most efficient aircraft manufacturing project in the world. 
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with his airplane. Too many com- 
panies and personal plane owners lose 
interest and give up their planes 
without really giving them a chance, 
without really utilizing them. These 
planes are built to be flown, not to 
rust away in grounded idleness. How 
long is it going to take us to realize 
that the airplane is not a toy or a lux- 
ury that can be enjoyed only by a few? 
It certainly does not take any super- 
man to fly one and navigate it cross- 
country, and it is time we in the in 
dustry quit trying to convince John 
Q. Public otherwise. The more you 
fly an airplane the cheaper it is per 
hour to operate, and why anyone will 
crawl over the earth’s surface to get 
from one place to another when he 
can travel cheaper, safer, and faster 
by air, will always be a mystery to 
me. One answer to this mystery, of 
course, will be more airports and 
faster and more efhcient airplanes. 
That still does not alter the fact that 
present airplanes have real utility if 
you will but use them. 

During these times, when it is so 
dificult to obtain any type of trans- 
portation, we are able in our company 
plane to go where we want to and 
when we want to. It has certainly 
been a real utility and asset. It would 
seem only logical to predict that in 
the postwar years all of our salesmen 
will be soliciting business in com- 
pany-owned airplanes, and it would be 
my estimate right now that we could 
use a fleet of about eight or ten of 
them to very good advantage. Con- 
tacting our customers both near and 
far and traveling between our branch- 
es in our company-owned airplanes is 
a natural for us. It can be a natural 
for others if they will but give it 
atr. * ® ® 
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ier the country now 
ire some 1,000 CAA- and 
Army-trained pilots pilots taught 
ind passed by the CAA from student 
pilots to instructors and check out, 
too, in the rigorous Army courses. W< 
ure the ex-WASP and we want to 


know what is to become of us? 


We came from all kinds of jobs and 
background We were nurses, teach 


ers, newspapel writers, housewives. 


parachute jumpers, swimmers, golfers, 
secretaries and students. You would 
be surprised how many of the pilots 
flying off carriers, strafing the Ger 
mans, bombing Japan, had one of us 
for his instructor in early training. 
We came because we wanted to fly and 
we wanted to do our part This pa 
riotic theme was one that we thought 
little of and talked about even less, but 
have felt stronger than ever since De 
} 


cember 20th when we were inactivated 


While we 
job few could qualify for and 
we were doing it well. We had to, 
Army and the Air Corps 


were flying we were do 
ng 
the whole 
were watching. From General Arnold 

Washington, to 
beside in the mess } 


the ofhcers we sat 
alls and flew wing 
tip to wing-tip with iCross the con 
tinent, to the GI who serviced our 
the line every day, we were 
being watched. The 


bases ill ove! the 


planes on 
records filed from 
country show we 
did a good job. People used to say that 


this airplane or that would be too hot 


, 


for us, that we’d never be able to 


handle them. I guess the ships didn’t 
KNOW this ror they behaved nicely 


ind there was many 
to see a blue or khaki clad girl jump 
out of a P-51, P-38, B-17, B-24, PBY, 
B-26, flying on MAT or in front of 


safety 


1 surprised facc 


targets. Still ou! record ré 


mained lower than expected. Are we 
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What's to 
Become of 


Us Now? 


By HARRIET LOUISE URBAN 


The ex-WASP not only 
has a stake in the future 
but is ready and able to 
go to work for aviation. 


worth anything to our country now? 

And who paid for all this training 
ind transition? The taxpayers — you 
did, we did. Our salaries were just a 
little less than the lieutenants we flew 
beside, but ours were not tax-exempt. 
We received none of the Army insur- 
ince coverage whatsoever. There was 
no dentistry for us and in some cases 
we didn’t get the medical or hospital 
benefits either. There was no increase 
in pay, no promotion in rank to keep 
us happy and there was no need for 
it. Sure it was hard to carry the 40 o1 
50 pounds of baggage, to load and 
unload our own planes, to clean the 
frost off the PT’s wings, to sit by the 
hours in unheated ships in sub-zero 
weather, to miss your meals or grab 
food on the run. It was hard, too, to 
keep your bearings in a technical world 
that few of us were acquainted with 
at all. 


tems were strange animals, but that 


Carburetors and electrical sys- 


was changed and it was worth it. 


Waiting for a Break 

Whether war-weary pilots will be 
able to carry on the pace when they 
come back, and whether the surplus 
of pilots will continue, are two prob 
lems that we are no longer concerned 
with. We are out and we aren't 
drafted. What jobs are there for us? 
Stenographic jobs, sales clerks, teach 
ing, civil service jobs, an assortment of 
jobs at less than half the pay we were 
receiving. Some can go back to their 
old jobs and former pay, some have 
gone W ith the CAA to operate control 








towers and weather stations, some arc 


instructing on Cubs on small fields. 
Me — I’ve been an airlines ticket agent 
to keep near the sound of engines, but 
you can’t live very elegantly on $25 a 
week. How can we sit behind a type- 
writer, stay in one room all day, when 
we have heard the thunder of war and 
know that there is still so much to 
be done? There is the widow who 
supports her mother and two children, 
the West Coast girl whose family is 
still in starving Greece, the one whose 
husband was captured on Corregidor, 
unheard of since, the sister whose 
brother was shot down over Germany 
We know there is a job to do and we 
were doing it. 

We are pilots and always will be. 
Those long hours on hard chairs in 
ground school, the dust and sun of the 
flight line, the dryness and tension of 
check rides, long hours of waiting for 
precious transition, the feel of throt- 
tles on take-off, roll-call, cots and 
blankets in the barracks, disinfected 
glasses in the mess hall, these things 
are gone, but not forgotten. One day 
the wall will weaken again. You will 
find us, then, in the aircraft plants 
instruments and 


testing ships, the 


equipment. After the war we will be 
selling and demonstrating the planes 
and we will know what we are talk 
ing about. There will be girls in the 
vast aeronautical courses in the col 
leges and universities, throughout the 
staff. There will be women holding 
airline 
transportation. We 


executive positions in com- 
panies, guiding 
will be operating the sky parks of to 
morrow, too, for we can feel both the 


pulse of aviation and the public. 


So in all your planning don’t forget 
the ex-W ASP. We are eager and wait 


ing for opportunity. * * * 
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| Learned to Fly Again! 


The revealing experiences of an old-timer who finds 
civilian flight instruction in need of modernization. 
His study is based on refresher instruction at 22 
schools in twelve cities over a fourteen-month period, 
and his conclusions deserve serious consideration. 


ANONYMOUS 


F the grass roots of aviation 
are the flying schools, then 
instructors must be the 


1corns, seedlings 


tne flight 
1corns From the 
prout, then the branches which will 
dealers and 


earth 


manutacturers, 


support 
j 


| 
trade services when pe ace on 


comes again. 


Take away the flight schools and 


ctors and there is no need for 


nstr 


u 
he de iler, the manul icturer, the sup 
ly house and serviceman These two 
sartners to the industry are all-im- 
Their manner and methods 
it operating in the postwar period 


will govern to a large extent the 


growth of the entire non-scheduled 
phase of aviation 
r | ] » 
It is unfortunate but true that fly- 
ing requires more skill, more study, a 
subjects 


more _ y aried 


personally-operated 


knowledge of 
than any other 
form of transportation. To overcome 
this handicap the manufacturers and 
dealers rely on schools and instructors. 
Merely relying on the schools to do 
their part in developing postwar flying 
is not enough. The manufacturers, 
dealers and flight schools should plan 
for the co-ordination of their efforts 
in training pilots und selling planes. 
Practices used today in training mili 
tary pilots will not work in peacetime. 
Your civilian pilot and plane owner- 
to-be will require the personal touch. 
He won’t stand for being run through 
i production line. 

Today, most of the schools and in 
structors are trying to train civilians 
with military methods. They must 
convert back to civilian standards. | 
know they are on a military basis be 
cause in recent months I “learned to 
fly again.” I'll give you my expe- 
riences later. First, let’s see what has 
happened to oul schools and instruc- 
tors these past years. What caused 
them to stop thinking and acting in 


commercial ways? 


It’s Time to Wake Up 


Well, many, many months before 


the war, schools were subsidized by 
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the government to train thousands of 
pilots. This was the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. Later, under stress 
of war conditions, the CPTP bx 
came the War Training Service, and 
the number of trainees increased. The 
training capacity of the schools went 
to the running-over point, with the 
Government paying the bill. This was 
the first break in relations between the 
schools and the airplane builders. 
There was, of course, no time for the 
non-CPTP flight student. And, when 
war came, there was no place for the 
non-military flight student. 

Now the switch from training civil 
ians to military personnel and the con 
tinuation of military flying over a 
period of years caused a considerable 
portion of schools and instructors to 
forget to a certain degree: (1) how 
to handle the civilian as an individual, 
(2) the importance of personalized 
treatment of students, and (3) the 
fact that in peacetime they must again 
sell their “product” and “service” to 
the public. 

The second break in relations be 
tween the manufacturer and schools 
came when war conditions forced both 
parties to attend strictly to their in 
dividual tasks. Supposition on my part 
prompts me to say that for nearly 
five years, not many of the manufac 
turers, executive or sales personne! 
have met with the school operator or 
spent any protracted time observing 
the instructors or talking to their stu- 
dents. As a consequence, they do not 
realize the extent of the gulf between 
them. 

It’s time for a change. I say that 
because of my recent experiences with 
schools and instructors, and because 
dealers, trade manufac 
turers, the entire industry 
ernment officials have been discussing 
plans for postwar aviation. Yet in 


associations, 


and Gov 


none of these discussions have I heard 
any detailed mention of co-ordinated 
effort on the part of manufacturer, 
school for flight 
Change things you will— 


dealer or civilian 


training. 


because before you can sell even a 
small portion of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new planes the industry says 
will be sold, the buyer must learn to 
fly and he will fly under conditions 
favorable to him and to his liking. 
Here is the background for these state- 
ments. Here is what I found when 
I again learned to fly, starting a year 
ago. 

Let me preface these remarks by 
saying I first flew some twenty years 
ago. I have no axe to grind with any 
part of the aviation industry. I am 
just a private pilot, a guy who likes 
to fly. 


any school, dealer or manufacturer. | 


I have no connections with 


own no aviation stocks or bonds. What 
you in the aviation business do is your 
own business. For years, when the 
occasion would permit, I haunted air- 
ports, met your pilots and instructors, 
took part in too many hangar sessions 
(to my own livelihood’s detriment), 
and learned to like just about every- 
body. What I say here is not personal 
at all, for a good number of these 
folks have become my friends and | 
enjoy visiting with them and hope to 
continue doing so for many years. | 
hope that my boys will learn to fly 
when their time comes, but I also hope 
they will not be imposed upon or learn 
to fly under the unfavorable conditions 
I did. (Don’t we all hope for bette: 
conditions for our boys?) 


Instruction is Still Haphazard 


My business causes me to travel con- 
siderably; I am away from home a 
good portion of the year. With pres- 
ent-day travel conditions I often find 
myself with hours on my hands and 
nothing to do while waiting travel 
accommodations. I decided to learn 
to fly all over again—to see what _to- 
day’s instructor and school were doing 
differently from my first “contact” 
twenty years ago. In the intervening 
years I had continued to fly, of course, 
but I didn’t tell my new instructors 
that. To them I was an embryo flier. 
At first I had no definite motive. | 
was just killing time. 

I must plan my actions and move- 
ments in my own business, so it fol- 
lowed that I planned my actions in 
re-learning to fly. I decided that | 
would only visit those airports in cities 
where I did not know the people. I 
would try to visit and take “instruc- 
tions” from as many different in- 
structors as possible, and to stop when 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HUMAN 
PICKUP 


ppacause Army Air Forces volun 
teers are proving it practical, 


iman pickup has been advanced as a means 


* 


0 a Nn, OR Mite 


ee mene 


— 


of rescuing helpless fighting men, even from 
beneath enemy ramparts. Lightweight, easily 


rigged equipment can be dropped to the scene 


eens 


and the pickup accomplished with safety. Lt 

il Alex Doster, first man to be yanked safely 

' kyward in September, 1943, and others have 

} been picked up without injury. These Wright 

Field photos show how early experiments were 
performed a * * 


After 100 hours of picking up cargo and sheep, Lt. Norman S. Benedict 
above) became skilled enough to pick up men in tests. Moment of actual 
pickup by climbing plane is shown below. Biggest danger is possibility 
t man bumping ground on first swing. Nylon rope guided through poles, 
th reel-action of plane's hook, slows initial acceleration. Man's feet are 
strapped in folded position. 


w 












Safely off, man frees legs (above) while plane continues climb. 
Knife is carried to slash pickup rope and open parachute in case 
of trouble A+ 5.000 feet, man is reeled in (below) and is lifted 
aboard cruising Noorduyn Norseman (right) 
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NIGHT AND DAY Bell-built B-29's roll off this final assembly line at the Georgia Division plant of Bell Aircraft. 





Last month, Major 


General K. B. Wolfe revealed that the Marietta factory produced more than its scheduled quota and called on its workers and manage- 


ment for still greater production in the future 


(Bell Aircraft Phot« 


Report from Georgia 


5S we climbed u ot the Du 
which hauled us from At 


inta to the Bell Aircraft Georgia Di 
is10n bomber plant } r Mar tta last 
nonth ne of the iViatior vrit 

in Our group wanted to know about 


how high they intended to take us on 


our first pressurized flight the B-29 
Major Steph n P Dillon of Long 
Beach, veteran of many combat mi 
, ; 
ions, assured the newsman he noped 
to take hin Ip closer to heaven thar 
he had ever been befor As tar as 
ve’re concerned, it Vas, a l probably 
as near as we'll ever ! 
Once off the ground tl Bell-built 


B-29 climbed like a homesick angel 
In very few minutes we shot through 


> 2 
Iree separate cloud layer ind way up 


nto the deeper bluc whnere weather 


fails to make. Our only regret cen 


red around the lization that 


hil ountry off 


vere high ove! 
northern Georg i Viti cargo o 
ewspapermen instead of ove 
it 30.000 feet with a load of eves for 
his highness, Hirohito 


Comfort Up High 


Riding in the Boeing Superfortress 
is comfortable as sitting at home in 
our favorite lounge chair. It’s quiete: 
than a Pullman and freer from vibra 
tion than a Link Trainer. Comfortable 
with our coats off we had difficulty 
realizing that the outside temperature 
reading was way below zero and that 
human life ceases to exist in a matter 
of moments for lack of oxygen at the 
iltitude we were flying Supercharged 
so that cabin pressure remains con 


stant (equi ilent to atmo pheric pre 
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By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


sure at 8,000 teet) the B-29 is with 
out doubt the most comfortable con 
bat airplane ever produced 

Of course its tremendous size ha 
something to do with this achieve 
ment. Nevertheless you are impressed 
with the fact that our engineers Nave 
learned what comfort means to ot 
ombat crews ind how important thi 
ractol is to ierial wartare Littl 


wonder so many of out veteran con 


Dat airmen are hghting tor the chance 
to get on the 29’s 
At take-off we sat in the gunners 


pom 


compartment just behind the 





ARMY PLAUDITS for exceeding the De 
cember B-29 quota for Marietta were 
delivered by Maj. Gen. K. B. Wolfe to 
Lawrence Bell, president. Standing is 
Georgia Division Manager 
James V. Carmichael 


bays. After reaching altitude we asked 
and received permission over the intet 
phone to crawl through the tunnel 
connecting the mid-section with the 
forward flight control, navigator and 
bombardier quarters. If you're in 
clined to claustrophobia, just for 
get it in the B-29 because a few 
minutes’ probing about through the 
cavernous interior dispels iny feeling 
of being shut in, especially in the for 
ward compartments. When you craw! 


n your hands and knees to negotiat 


1 
t 
i 


we thirty-five-foot passage way, you 
ire reminded of the days when you 
were a kid and crawled through the 
neighborhood storm sewers on the way 
home from school. This fore and aft 
tunnel is the ideal solution to the prob 
lem of minimizing the amout of spac¢ 
to be pressurized and facilitates easy 
iccess from one part of the leviathan 
to the other. 

Sitting in the bombardier’s seat is 
quite an experience. You feel as 
though you’re master of all you sur 
vey, and the field of vision is “every 
where,”” what with windows above, 
below and in front and on both sides 
Alongside the bombardier is his pric« 
less bombsight which he swings int 
position for bombing runs 

Just back of the bombardier are th« 
pilot and copilot seats, on a slightly 
higher elevation so that the range of 
vision is comparable to that of the 
bombardier. What impresses you here 
is the small number of instruments 
on the pilots’ panels. Outside of a 
few engine instruments and a blind 
flying group the pilot and co-pilot 


All the 


have nothing to bother with 
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rest of the complex and numerous 
instruments, dials, meters, gauges and 
switches usually found in an airplanc 
cockpit are in the flight engineer’s 
compartment, leaving the pilots free 
to concentrate on the elemental duties 
of taking the ship off, flying and land 
ing it. The navigator sits behind the 
pilot, and the radio operator, the sixth 
occupant of the control cabin, has his 
station back of the flight engineer’s 
instrument panel, next to the bulkhead 
which separates the cabin from the 
bomb bay section. 

With your curiosity satisfied regard 
ing the forward portion of the Supe! 
tortress, you crawl back through the 
tunnel and into the gunners’ compart 
ment. Another experience worth th« 
money is to sit in the top gunner s 

high chair” with your head up in 
the Plexiglass blister on top of the 


ght and 


fuselage. In this blister is the si 
mechanism which fires the guns overt 
which the gunner has remote control. 
His throne-like seat gives him perfect 
vision in every direction above ths 
huge fuselage. This compartment also 
contains the two side blisters with l 
gunner in each. 

The pressurized gunners’ compart 
ment is in two sections. A bulkhead 
door separates the fire control room 
ind a fair sized compartment wher« 
folding bunks are provided for the 
crew. On long missions the crew mem 
bers can rest in rotation and show 
up over the target relaxed and alert 
Another pressure bulkhead separates 
the crew’s quarters from the aft com 
partment, which is not pressurized. It 
contains an auxiliary power plant and 
other equipment. Beyond this un 
pressurized room is “tail-end Charlie’s”’ 
bailiwick, the exclusive quarters of 
the tail gunner and the third pres 
surized section of the bomber. He 
has twin .50-caliber machine guns and 
1 20-mm. cannon for plenty ot rear 
protection. Like the nose, the tail tur 
ret has bullet-proof windows in front, 
ibove and to the sides of the gunner. 
Tail-end Charlie has no pressurized 
connection with the rest of the ship 
so he is furnished a pressure system of 


1 
mus own. 


Georgia Production Expanding 

After you negotiate every nook and 
cranny of the ninety-ecight-foot long 
fuselage interior and take a mental in 
ventory of all the complex equipment 
iboard you just can’t believe that this 
amazing airplane is in healthy, ever- 
increasing production and pounding 
the Nips almost daily in a steadily 
rising crescendo that promises soon to 
equal the devastation our faithful 17’s 
ind 24’s poured out over Hitler’s 


Reich. It is truly one of the design 
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TUNNEL FUNNELS pressurization between 
B-29's forward and center crew compart- 
ments. Here's a crewman negotiating the 
35-ft. crawl, overpassing double 
bomb bays. 


and production miracles of the war. 

The Georgia Division of Bell Air- 
craft exceeded its production quota 
of 29’s in December. This announce- 
ment was made by Major General 
K. B. Wolfe at a dinner given by Bell 
in honor of the Aviation Writers’ As- 
sociation following the visit to the 
Marietta installation. General Wolfe is 
the chief of engineering and procure- 
ment, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, Army Air Forces. Often refer- 
red to as the “father” of the B-29, he 
directed the first B-29 tactical organi- 
zation that bombed the Japs — the 
XXth Bomber Command. The Gen- 
eral revealed that the Bell Georgia 
plant is one of two in which the big 
bombers are both produced and modi- 
fied for combat. Wright supplies the 
2,200 hp. Cyclones and Hamilton- 
Standard furnishes the controllable 
propellers. 

Evidence of its speed is the record 
recently accomplished by its sister 
cargo plane, the C-97, which flew 
from Seattle to Washington, D. C., in 
six hours, three minutes. The General 
told us that the range of the 29 was 
best described by the first delivery 
flight to the Orient when a group 
made four stops on the long haul to 
India. Taking off from Kansas, they 
landed at Newfoundland, Marrakech, 
Cairo and a large base in India. 


Role Against Japan 

Emphasizing the importance of the 
B-29 program, General Wolfe told the 
newsmen that “We are still in the 
opening phases of the air war in the 
Far East. The inner zone of the Jap- 
nese Empire is surrounded by vast 
areas of land or water. We do not 
yet have access to or cannot adequately 
supply inner bases in these areas. Until 
we have captured or devised means 
of supplying such bases within close 
range of our main objective, we can 
strike only with the B-29.” 











Continuing, he pointed out that “‘it 
is therefore most urgent that extra 
production effort be poured into our 
existing industrial capacities to in 
crease the output of B-29’s and the 
resultant weight of bombs on Japan. 
Only in this way can we carry deci- 
sive air war to her home land, cripple 
her industries, divert her air power to 
home defense and carry on successful 
integrated operations with the Navy 
against Japan’s forces in the field and 
against the heart of her empire. 
B-29 production is behind the demand. 
The lag must be overcome and we con 
fidently expect the Bell Marietta plant 
to triple its production this year over 
1944.” 

From what we saw at Marietta, we 
are convinced that Lawrence Bell and 
his 25,000 Georgia co-workers will 
meet the General’s demand. If you 
have been through many war plants 
you know how easy it is to get an 
automatic impression of whether o1 
not the operation is efficient. We spent 
practically half a day in the factory 
visiting scores of departments from 
small piece fabrication to final as 
sembly. The atmosphere was one of 
super efficiency. No confusion, no 
workmen stumbling over each other. 
The men and women of Bell made 
you feel that they were partners in 
the grim business of blasting the Japs, 
that every operation they delivered 
was a nail in the Axis coffin. 

It requires a big factory to turn out 
big airplanes. Not only is the Georgia 
Division plant the largest industrial 
installation in the South, it is one of 
the largest in the world. 

This $50,000,000 plant with a $50, 
000,000 annual payroll started bomber 
production in April, 1943. The first 
Bell-built B-29 rolled out the doors in 
November of that year, truly a pro 
duction miracle as Larry Bell calls it 
The veteran military plane maker gives 
credit to the Boeing design, to his 
training department and to native 
Georgia labor, basically an agricul 
tural people. “Our one great point in 
turning out scheduled ships on time,” 
Bell observed, “is that we are operat- 
ing mostly with people from Georgia; 
it is their plant, it is Georgia’s part in 
the war, and we have met our sched 
ules in the past and will try to in 
crease that maximum. By so doing, 
our organization will be certain to in 
sure its postwar position.” 

The people of Dixie fervently hope 
that Larry Bell’s “miracle” Georgia 
plant remains under his operation long 
ifter the last shot is fired in this war 
as priceless insurance against another 
one. We know he wants to stay. He 


told us so. * . - 
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‘Flying straight and level is about the most important thing an airplane does 


CONFESSIONS 
a Bight Iushuctor 


PART I\ 


grams straight and level 
is about the most important 
thing an airplanes does. Right off the 
bat, it cuts about 20 per cent off the 
iverage distance to be covered. This 
ives time and money, even before you 
start talking about speed 

When you let your nose wander a 
lew degrees, you il wasting som<¢ 
of this saving. When you let a wing 


Y isoline 


aip, you have to teed more 

} | 
to the motor in a given distance b 

' , 

cause of the loss of lift 

Straight and level flight 1 funda 
mental of economy as well as flying 

he latter, however, 


technique. It is t 
that mal the logical starting t 
t] nakes it the logical starting point 
for the beginne: But don’t worry 


your new student by impressing him 


with the awful importance of the fir 
thing you want him to learn. Just 
tell him to do it 

You can start him out either of tw 
ways — flying to a point, or following 
1 line. The choice may depend on the 
terrain in your neighborhood. In some 
sections of the country 


1 | 
landmarks are scarce. In others, there 


prominent 


ire not many highway fences, rail 
roads or other lines 
Ordinarily flying to a point 


nrst bec iuse it soft pedals the stu 


comes 


dent’s shortcomings, ind = doesn’t 


bother him with drift. I don’t usually 


*Opinior and assert herein are the 
author’s, and are not to kx trued a ffi 
ial or reflecting the A f the Navy De 
artment ow the ' al rviee 
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tell him to sight over the nose 
mainly because he will do it anyway 
[ don’t want to add to his fixation 
by telling him to do it. In fact, it will 
be necessary to take his attention away 
from the nose by telling him to look 
it the wings to see that they are both 
the same distance above the horizon 
— which, of course, has the added 
purpose of keeping the ship level 
laterally. 

In a side-by-side airplane, the stu 
dent sitting in the left-hand seat will 
ilmost invariably hold his nose to the 
left of the target. If his wings ar 
level, he will find himself going to 
the left of the point; so he is quit 
likely to put his right wing down 
This is the time to remind him that the 





Don't worry your new student by im- 
pressing him with the awful importance of 
the first thing you want him to learn. Just 

tell him.” 





(Illustrated by Lt. Joe James, USNK 


center of the nose is not in fron: of 
him, so that if he lines the point up on 
the middle of the nose, the uirpl ine wil 
be pointed to the left. 

You might think that the tandem 
airplane would eliminate this trouble, 
but it doesn’t—particularly if the stu 
dent is in the rear seat. His vision 1s 
obstructed by the nose oft the ship 
and the instructor’s head. In order to 
| 


ne nose 


to the right with rudder and apply 


see the point, he will pull ¢ 


left aileron to keep the ship trom con 
tinuing to turn. For some 
most pilots like to look out ot the left 


reason, 


side of an airplane. That is one rea 
son maneuvers to the right seem awk 
ward. Once in a while, you will run 
across one who prefers to look out the 
right side. In either case, he will 
have a tendency to lean toward the 
side on which he is looking and to 
hold the wing low on that side. Insist 
that he keep his head moving—first 
to watch his wings and later to look 
out for other airplanes. Besides these 
two important functions, moving his 
head will help him relax and fly level 

Following a line really introduces the 
student to the basis of navigation. It 
teaches him how to correct for drift 
to get where he wants to go. When 
he really gets to navigating, he will b« 
flying an imaginary line, but right now 
he must have a real visible line to 
show him what is happening. He 
doesn’t have to fly directly above the 
highway or other mark you have 
chosen. In fact, it is better not to 
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Tell him to fly just far enough to one 
side so that he can see the line without 
craning his neck, and to stay the same 
distance from it. 

We aren’t concerned with altitude 
as long as we have enough of ir— 





but it is time to call his attention to 
the relationship between the nose of 
the plane and the horizon. In most 
training planes, the lower surface of 
the wings is nearly parallel to the 
horizon in level flight. Some students 
find it easier to observe deviation in 
this than variations in distance from 
the horizon to the nose. 

The most important error is flying 
with a wing low. Usually it will be 
the wing on the windward side. Merely 
telling him to pick the wing up won’t 
cure it. When he picks the wing up, 
the nose swings off to the other 
side; so he puts it down again. This is 
vhat is happening: 

When you tell him to fly along a 
certain stretch of highway, he care- 
fully lines the 
vith the road. 


airplane up parallel 
He finds himself mov- 


ng toward or away from it and un 


1 , 
conse ously icans in the opposite direc 


tion—taking the stick with him. As 


the wing drops, the nose sw ings to that 


side. With 


. 
yresses the 


equal subconsciousness, he 
rudder to keep the longi- 
tudinal axis parallel with the road. 
One way to call attention to what 
going on is to tell him to take his 
feet off the rudder pedals. He will have 
to pick up the wing to keep the plane 
raight with the road. When he does 
this, of course, he will start moving 
yward or away from the road again. 
Then you can explain that he is not to 
vorry about whether the airplane is 
yarallel to the road, but to keep his 
vings level and ease his nose into the 
wind until his distance from the road 
remains the same without pressure 
many controls. 
Right here, I want to repeat what 
[ have said in another article. Onc 
rror is important is that 


lly | 


cason th s 


' ‘ 


will actua 1elp him make cross 
vind landing 

Another cause of holding a wing 
down is a form of tenseness resulting 
trom looking out one side of the air- 
plane too much. In this case, the low 
ving will be on the side toward the 
line the student is following. Remind 
him to look equally out of both sides. 
Make him crane his neck until he« 
can see the tips of the stabilizer 

[he third principal cause of flying 
is the weight ot 


with i wing dow n 


his irm on the stick or wheel. This 
puts the wing down on the side of the 
hand he is using. If this is the trouble, 
the wing should come up when he 
lets go of the control. 


Often the causes will be combined 
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For some reason, most pilots like to look 
out the left side 


and difhcult to diagnose separately 
When in doubt, try the corrections in 
the order I have given them. 

The difficulty caused by looking out 
one side too much will crop out later 
when landings are started. The stu 
dent will become so interested in the 
field—particularly looking at the spot 
where he hopes to land—that he will 
drop the wing on that side. Only this 
time he will not hold opposite rudde: 
but will allow the ship to slip toward 
the field instead of flying parallel to 
the wind line. Besides messing up his 
judgment of the approach, this is con 
fusing to other planes in the trafhc 


pattern. 


Children used to be taught to read 
by learning -the sound symbolized by 
each letter and assembling them into 
words. Eventually they had to learn 





that the sound of a certain letter 
might be different when used in con 
junction with another letter. Now, 
most schools teach pupils to recognize 
1 whole word, or even whole phrases, 
at once, and they read much faster 
and understand better what they are 
reading. 


The controls of an airplane present 
a similar problem. If you let the 
student fly the airplane right from the 
start, he will usually acquire com 
plete co-ordination more quickly. If 
he has difficulty with any particular 
control, you can devise means to isolate 
and demonstrate its action. The fact 
is that the controls are so interrelated 
that learning to use them together is 
really simpler than learning to work 
each separately first and to combine 
them later. 


By the second or third hour, you 
should call his attention to the throt 
tle. You may save his life if you make 
him understand right now that the 
throttle is the primary altitude con 
trol. Teach him that when he is losing 
altitude, the first thing he must do to 
stop it is open the throttle; then keep 
his airspeed constant by controlling 
the position of the nose. He must 
hold the nose down until it becomes 
necessary to let it come up to keep 
the airspeed from increasing. 

It 1S surprising how many pilots 
have explained a crash by saying that 
the airplane would not go up even 
though they got the stick all the way 
back. Most of those who made this 
mistake have been unable to explain. 
Teach your students that only power 
can make an airplane go up. 

Drop in next month and I will talk 


about some of the troubles my students 
have had with turns. *®* * *® 





i. WE” 


It is surprising how many pilots have explained a crash by saying the airplane would 
not go up, even though the stick was all the way back! 
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| LEARNED TO FLY 


(Continued from page 32) 


either a year’s time ran out or thirty- 
five hours (the minimum for a private 
pilot certincate) Came up first. 

The statistics: I took instructions 
it twenty-two different schools; I 
took instruction in twelve different 
cities; the flying time was seventeen 
hours; the elapsed time, fourteen 
months; the lessons varied from fif- 
teen minutes to one hour; I had twenty 
different instructors; the majority of 
lirports visited were near towns of 


trom 50,000 to 75,000 population. 
The findings: 


much 
found 


1. Conditions today are not 
different than a _ student 
twenty years ago 

2 There are more hangars today— 
but today’s airplanes are just as 
dirty as those of yesteryear which 
were without benefit of hangar. 
Your average instructor is still on 

the arrogant side 

1) He wastes no time in inform 
ing you of your relative in 
competency 

b He still resorts to profanity, 
believing it is more effective 
than a word of explanation. 

c) The school still operates on 
the premise that once the stu 
dent is at the field, he will 
stay there waiting for a plane 
to be repaired or one to come 
in and that the customer’s 
time is Of no importance 

d) Facilities for resting, observa 
t10n, ground school activities 

und discussions, are woefully 
lacking or are downright 

dirty and unattractive, and 

usually stuck off in some far 

corner of the hangar, away 
from the scene of the flying 
field. 

(e) The newcomer is still regaled 
with tales of derringdo; near 
crashes; how Instructor X, 

because of his superlative 

know-how, snatched Student 

Y from the claws of death 

last week or the awful fate in 

store for the student on his 
first cross-country flight. 

[The unattractive personal ap 

pearance of the hangars and 

(and would 


_— 


flight personnel 
you, Mr. School Owner, pat- 
ronize a store where the clerk 
strutted about with thirty-six 
hours worth of whiskers, his 
clothing a fugitive from a 
cleaning and pressing estab- 
lishment? No, no. Even on 
a street car you want your 
conductors dressed, courteous 


and attentive. You get it, 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


February 14-16 
nel conference of Aeronautical Cham 
ber of Commerce, American Manu 
facturers Association, Palmer House, 


Semiannual person 


Chicago 

February 16—National Aeronautic 
Association Board of Directors Meet 
ing, Chicago 

May 20-27—Pan-American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas. 

October 31-November 3 1945 Na 
tional Aviation Clinic, Oklahoma City 











too, and only pay a Sc fare). 
housekeep 


(g) Extremely poor 
ing. Hangars and _ ofhces 
wealthy in cigarette butts, 


oily rags—and far from last 
—washroom facilities 
than offered a railroad track 
I could £0 on 


Worse 


laying gang. 
a bit further but I, as a user 
of these places, would settk 
for having a doctor cure thos: 
ills. 

(h) All school operators and own 
ers were asked if the vast ex 
perience gained in teaching 
hundreds of CPTP and WTS 
students gave them any ideas 
as to how a private pilot's 

training could be shortened. 

Some 30 per cent believed 

all flight courses should be 

lengthened, and that thirty 
five or fifty hours is not sufh 
cient for a private certificate. 

The other 10 per cent had no 

thoughts on the matter, but | 

gathered they felt present re 


quirements were satisfactory 


The “Little Things” Add Up 


Some of the specific instances that 
come to mind in my re-learning to fly 
were: The tandem instructors, train 
ers who, to emphasize the use of rud 
der pedals, grabbed your feet and 
pressed. It ain’t funny, McGee. Per 
sonally, I prefer the old Jenny or Waco 
G. I was safe on that score then. 
Then there’s the instructor who talks 
to the windshield. That’s easier than 
turning around. The time I asked the 
instructor if he could close the window 
on his side (in a small four place 
model) and his reply that if he did, 
fumes from the engine would surely 
give us a headache. Then there 
was the lad who told me he had some 
1200 hours instructing but he had 
never looped the particular plane we 
were in and wanted to know if I would 
like to try one. . . . His partner was 
the one that asked me if it would be 
O. K. if he flew to a small lake about 
forty miles from the airport to see if 
the ducks had started to come in yet. 
He liked to hunt. But I reminded him 





I only wanted a half hour’s instruc- 
tion and as the plane had a speed of 
of about 68 mph. I didn’t see how we 
could get in our so-called low figure- 
eights if we “took off” for his lake. 
There are numerous similar experiences 
but this gives a fair sample. 

None of these things in itself 
is of particular importance. It is the 
sum total of them that adds up to a 
bad picture. Fortunately, the cure is 
extremely simple. The schools, dealers 
and manufacturers all have trade asso- 
ciations. Let them get together for 
a discussion of their common interests. 
Out of such a meeting could come a 
code of ethics governing the individ- 
ual’s treatment of the public, a small 
manual for the guidance of flight in- 
structors (the manual to incorporate 
the basic rules of public relations, a 
few simple facts on how to teach; a 
public school teacher spends long years 
in learning her subjects and how to 
impart that knowledge to her stu- 
dents.) Then let each school owner 
and flight instructor use such a man- 
ual and code of ethics for his yard- 
stick in measuring his own establish- 
ment and methods. The correction of 
the trouble today will bring increased 
sales tomorrow. 

I don’t believe my one-man survey 
proves the nationwide picture is bad 
There are many of the country’s 
larger flight schools that run establish- 
ments comparable to a good college and 
whose “plant” resembles a well-to-do 
business enterprise. The fact that such 
organizations are large and do a good 
business is to my mind proof that 
courtesy and an attractive “plant” 
pays. There is no reason why the 
twenty-two locations I visited (and 
80 per cent of them were in small or 
medium towns) could not be as attrac- 
tive to the public—attractive and not 


I am sure thei: 
* * * 


necessarily elaborate. 
business would increase. 





KEEP your RED CROSS 
AT HIS SIDE 
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F-6 is P-51 with special cameras installed near tail section, opera ted by power switches from cockpit. Note sighting marks on top 


of wing's leading edge. 





(North American Aviation Photo.) 


Firepower and Bombs 
Fortify Photo Joe 


ESIGNED and constructed 

D in four months for the 

British early in 1940, the North Amer- 

ican P-51 Mustang was accepted by 

the RAF as a fill-in until other types 

they thought better could be put into 
production. 

It was with a certain degree of 
skepticism that the British first sent 
the Mustangs into action as army co- 
operation planes. As a fill-in airplane, 
they carried none of the powerplant 
required for 
They were as- 


refinements that were 
high-altitude fighting. 
signed to photo-reconnaissance squad 
rons and sent across the English Chan- 
nel at tree-top height to photograph 
German installations and map Nazi 
occupied territory. 

For these 
were fitted with 


RAF Mustangs 
usually 
behind 


sorties, 
cameras 
mounted on a shelf directly 
the pilot and aimed to one side toward 
the rear and downward. Approaches 
on the targets were so swift and low 
that hundreds of pictures showed peo 
ple in the streets of cities going about 
their daily business, completely un 
rware of the Mustang overhead. 

The United States Army Air Forces 
was quick to find that the Mustang 
was more than just another airplane. 
The Mustang’s reputation as a fighter, 
which had never been fully exploited 
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because of its use in photo-recon- 
naissance, was made on August 19, 
1942, during the Dieppe raid. 

In the South Pacific, the AAF had 
employed numbers of 
fighters modified for 
naissance missions. 

In modifying the fighters, the ma 
chine guns had been removed to make 
way for the cameras. Totally un- 
armed, these early photo-reconnais- 
sance planes flew over Jap held terri- 
tory, and relied entirely on their speed 
for protection. 

Some remarkable work was done in 
this manner, but as our operations 
changed from defensive to offensive, 
greater range was necessary, and the 
desirability of 
planes capable of fighting their way 
to and from objectives became ap- 


single seater 


photo-recon- 


photo-reconnaissance 


parent. 

Through the co-operative efforts of 
the AAF and North American en 
gineers, a new type was born. The 
AAF designated it as the North Amer 
ican F-6, and it is the only fully 
armed 
sance airplane in the world. 

Basically identical to the P-51 Mus 
tang, the F-6 carries six .50 caliber 
machine guns and either two 500 |b. 
bombs or two external fuel 
Nine different 


single-seater photo- reconnals 


tanks. 


oblique and vertical 


camera installations are possible, per- 
mitting a variety of lens cones from 6 
inches to 24 inches in length. 

Main structural changes are between 
the fuselage fuel tank and the fuse- 
lage aft section bulkhead. A camera 
access door is provided on the upper 
right hand side of the fuselage. Two 
windows through which oblique pic 
tures are taken are provided on the 
left side of the fuselage just aft of 
the radiator coolant scoop. Oblique 
photographs may be taken through 
a range of 9 to 30 degrees, while a 
camera port in the bottom of the 
fuselage permits a camera installation 
for vertical pictures. The cameras 
are operated by a power system con- 
trolled through a master switch and 
1 selector switch in the cockpit. 

Time controls permit the making of 
exposures at regular intervals. This 
feature is controlled by an intervalo 
meter mounted on the floor of the 
cockpit. Intervals of up to two min- 
utes between exposures may be auto 
matically selected by turning a knob 
on the intervalometer. 

Oblique photographs are sighted 
through a series of aiming marks pro- 
vided on the wings and canopy. Ver 
tical pictures are taken by flying over 
directly the area to be photographed. 

* * * 
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THE TOUC OF TO 
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IN THE PLANES OF 


TODAY 


Milestone in Metallurgy 


In 2.000 B.C... man alloved copper 
with tin to make bronze. 

In the 14th century, craftsmen fused 
iron with carbon to make steel. 

In the 19th century, man first suc- 
cessfully welded one ferrous metal to 
another. 

Today, as result of Fairchild en- 
vineering and research, man can nou 
join aluminum to steel! 


Through its application toaircraft en- 
eines—the chemical bonding of alumi- 
Fairchild 


nemeers have been able to achieve 


1um to eylinder barrels 
far more rapid dissipation of heat 
ereater deve lopme nt of horsepower 


vithout inere asing piston displacement. 
The Al-Fin evlinder is being used ex- 


aS ANGER 


Division of Fairchild Engine 
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clusively on all higher-power Ranger 


engines. 

The future of the Al-Fin principle 
in aviation and other heavy-duty in- 
dustries is assured. 

It also has wide possibilities in the 
consumer field—refrigerators and radio 
tubes, motorcycles, family planes and 
autos. In appliances for home, office, 
factory and farm, the Al-Fin process 
can effect decided improvements. 

Listed here are a few of the possible 
additional applications of the Al-Fin 
Process. 

As you consider their magnitude 
consider what makes them possible- 
the research and engineering of an or- 
eanization whose credo is “The Touch 
of Tomorrow in the Planes of Today.” 


Eade & Fs | 


and Airplane Corporation 








The Future of Al-Fin 


Bearings Cylinders 


Pistons Brakes 


Radiators + Refrigerators 


Compressors 


Fire pumps - Motorcycles 


Auxiliary power plants 


and many others 
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T was the office of the Regional Planning 
Engineer that [ met a Marine Major looking 












in opportunity the field our country’s fliers have 
irned so much about The Major’s keen eyes no longe 
irched the skies for Jap but studied maps of our country 
wKINGE | bus ; cnans n iviation Today he 1s 
iting out planning programs, contours, highways and 
population group f tomorrow’s work The- Marine 
ind h issocia i pital, experience ind ambition 
ind beli t pp nity in airports tor men ind 

















\ rroup f urs i engineers who have saved the 
var 1 subcontracto vhose business organization, cap 
ind Kperici ! yrown in wal production ire ¢X 
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Perhaps ong tion a mayor phase of civiliza 
ms progress con ito truition to present great op stood and believed. Men betting their own money have 
sertumietes fae pin g business spirit. Aviation is on ilways shown the greatest industry and developed the 
of thos eat developments—a challenge to those who have newest and most progressive ideas. These centers of ait 
ot only tl si the ability and courage to initiat transportation are worthy of exploration for those who have 
v enterpris capital, ability and courage. 
Hel sna a aha ; 
Paralleling > ) g upsurge of air transportation The field of business involving operation of airports 
ind the use of o lvanced technical ability in business ind the full development of their earning potentials has 
1d recreatiol t provision of the ground facilities that hardly been scratched. Au transportation, scheduled, non 
‘) ‘ ly . et . , . ,] vine , 
ying m uirport, as the base of all flight scheduled and private, has a unique service to sell with 
yperation, | ime business challenge as any « its potential unrealized. Airports are an integral part of 
ial faci ving force in national and int ill flight operation and must develop as plane operation 
tonal lit increases. Many more people will be employed on the 
Th potentials of ' transportation ar tremendous ground, directly and indirectly, than are engaged in actual 
ind there will be created new values wherever this trafh« flying. 
. : 
How Airpe rts ci mu } } 7 t rour on i . 
1 4 ‘ megiec od 7 dati sauna " Terminal facilities are the key to any successful trans 
tion, will be com nto thei wn near 1 1 ol ’ 
: = vo > a — 1 . le al . port structure. Well managed terminals geared to require 
deral and municip plans for yorts Dut litt out ..° : : 
age oa . 4 : > ments present one of the great opportunities of this genera 
he chance for private business to g na Dp ts part 
- = O get maf ne pesy |! Ve tion for men who ask no more than a chance to demon 
or as an opportunity to reating a new business, sma 
: t ' ’ , - strate business initiative and enterprise. 
irge 
; — My confidence in aviation is limited only by our ability to 
In the K-serv } ( lischarged builder of our w + , ; 
a make practical use of it. The successful demonstration 
in in tl rorn craft sub contractors of today : 
, { | of airports as business institutions will give aviation a 
ind tomorrow l an I there cxists the confidence in > : 
: , ' : firmer foundation. Private enterprise can capitalize upon 
lation to stak ! me and money on the belief that 
, bslict ' the values that air trafhe will create and we can help. 
Lirpor is busi vice establishments can be made to 
say Business men, commercial and trade organizations should 
Airports consist of more than runways. They are trans explore and assist in the development of this opportunity 
portation terminals id community centers, Meaning peo tor investment and the use of the great amount ot 
ple and commerce. It from such that business values are technical ability which will be available when Uncle Sam 
eated. Private capital has always been ready to invest returns to private endeavor the men now in military service 
1 enterpris with a futur when that future was under ind war production * * * 
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Fig. |—Emergency Cable Set for Series Boundary Light Circuit 


Maintenance of 
Airport Lights 


PART | 


NY existing airport lighting 

A system requires | 1) pe- 
riodic maintenance and (2) prepared- 
ness for possible failures so that service 
can be quickly restored to normal in an 
emergency. Periodic maintenance 
should include a scheduled detailed in- 
spection of lights, control equipment, 
ind transformer vault. Preparedness 


should include the stocking of all 


spare parts which may normally be 
needed for replacements 

Under the terms of Priorities Reg- 
ulation No. 5A issued by the War 
Production Board, an automatic pri- 
ority rating of AA-2 is available at 
the present time to cover the purchase 
of maintenance and repair parts for 
practically any airport or flight strip, 
ncluding those operated by municipal 
ities and institutions. To extend this 
priority, it 1S merely necessary to in 
clude a signed certification on the or- 
der as provided under Regulation No. 
SA or the more commonly used cer 
tification listed in Regulation No 
Materials ordered should not in any 
calendar quarter exceed in value one 
fourth of the value of similar supplies 
purchased in 1942 or in the fiscal year 
ending nearest to December 31, 1942 
In special cases, however, materials in 
excess of this quota are allowed by the 
War Production Board upon special 
pplication. 

Main items of new airport equip 
ment developed during the past few 
vears have been made to conform to 

specifications of th 
Forces, Navy Bureau of 


standardized 
Army Au 
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By J. S. HANEY 
Airport Lighting Engineer 
Crouse-Hinds Company 


Aeronautics, and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. This equipment is 
chiefly known as ANC equipment. 
Limitation Order L-235, issued by 
the War Production Board, restricts 
manufacturers in the furnishing of 
airport equipment under certain con 
Standard ANC 
can be furnished without restriction 


ditions. equipment 
under L-235 for maintenance and re 
pair purposes. Most essential repaii 
parts for equipment of older design is 
also readily available. Where the fur 
nishing of certain equipment is pro 
hibited under L-235, special applica- 
tion can be made to the War Produc 
tion Board by the manufacturer afte: 
the receipt of an order. 


Spare Parts 


A suggested stock of spare parts for 
in average airport lighting system, 
based on percentages of installed equip- 
ment, is listed below: 


‘ 


5% Lamp sockets and receptacles. 
2% to 4% Complete fixtures, in- 
cluding boundary, range, obstruction, 


ind contact lights. 


f 


5% to 10% Glassware, including 
cover glasses, lenses, globes and color 
screens. 

5% to 10% Gaskets, including 
globe gaskets and contact light gas 


kets. 


¢ 


25% Lamps, tuses, fuse links and 


fuse cutouts. 


Where a series boundary light cir- 
cuit is in operation, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration recommends 
that at least two emergency plug and 
cable sets, as shown in Figure 1, be 
kept in readiness. By means of these, 
continuous operation of boundary 
lights is possible in spite of a cable 
break or ground in the circuit be- 
tween two fixtures. Even though 
current is “by-passed” through the 
emergency cable set, however, power 
should not be on during repair work 
on the boundary circuit. Each set 
consists of at least 350 feet of No. 8 
single-conductor, stranded portable 
type, high-voltage cable with a special 
plug designed to fit into the existing 
boundary light base receptacle at 
tached to each end of the cable. 

Where a contact light system is in 
operation, it is advisable to keep on 
hand about 1,000 feet of the regular 
circuit cable for use in the event of a 
failure in the system. 


Airport Lighting Circuits 

At most airports two types of elec- 
trical circuits are in use, these being 
classified as series and multiple. A 
series circuit similar to the standard 
street lighting series circuit is generally 
used for boundary lights and contact 
lights, since this is the most econom- 
ical system, utilizing only a single 
electrical conductor. Figure 2 shows 
the basic parts of a series circuit. 
Multiple circuits are the type used for 
standard house wiring, with lamps con- 
nected in parallel. The airport bea- 
con, wind cone lights, wind tee, flood 
lights, and most other electrical equip 
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Fig. 2—Typical Series Circuit 


exclusive or tne boundary lights 


ment, 
| he ' tiliz | 
ind contact hent circul utilize mu 
tiple type lamps 
The main transtormer tor a series 
urport circuit 1s designed to provide 
] . 
1 constant efectrical « n ot 6.6 
imperes When in open circuit occurs 
on a series loop, 1 high voltage imme 
diately builds up \t many airports 
each constant current transformer 1s 


provided with an automatic 


} protec 


tive relay which opens the oil switch 
ind cuts off the main powel supply 
when in open circuit occurs In the 
secondary loop 

When a constant current trans 


former is overloaded, all the lamps will 


dim Grounding it one or more lo 


cations on the secondary circuit may 


cause a number of adjacent lamps to 


go out or dim, due to secondary cu 


he fixtures through 


rent by passing 
the ground 


Regular maintenance includes re 


placement of all burned-out lamps, as 


quic kly is p »ssible Only the speci 
hed type of lamp should be used, since 
in practically all present types of hx 


positioning of the lamp 


] 
hlament is extremely 


tures, exact 


import int 


Series Lamps 


Lamps in series type fixtures are 
provided with a series lamp socket with 
1 film cutout, as shown in Figure 3 
When a lamp burns out in the series 
circuit, the open circuit voltage will 


immediately rupture the insulating 
medium in the film cutout, making a 
short-circuit and allowing current to 
pass directly across the socket prongs. 
Whenever a series lamp is replaced, the 


film cutout must also be replaced. 


Film cutouts are available unde 
ratings of Low” Medium’’, and 
“High” Cutouts rated “Low” are 


the proper type for all lamps used in 
standard airport fixtures 

In some cases an insulating medium, 
such as a piece of cardboard, has been 
between the socket 


used prongs in 
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place of a film cutout This is bad 


practice, how ever, since w“ hen the 


lamp burns out, the high open circuit 
establish an are 


the socket 


voltage will usually 
which will destroy ind re 
ceptacle. 


Use of Paint 


The regular use of paint in the 


maintenance ot urport equipment 


should be strongly emphasized at this 
restrictions in 


time. Due to necessary 


the use of aluminum and copper al 
loys, practically all airport equipment 


manufactured during the past threc 


years has utilized iron and steel con 
struction. Much of 
although protected by an original gal 


finish, 


this equipment, 


vanized, plated or painted 


should be regularly inspected and 


PORCELAIN OR 
COMPOSITION 


—_s 7 


\fO} <4 WASHER { 
co 


| 


Fig. 3—Series Lamp Socket 


painted where necessary. Boundary 
and range light cones are particularly 
important. Rust spots should be re 
moved and repainted at regular inter 
vals on lighting equipment and struc 


tures such as beacon towers. 


Rotating Beacon 


Most rotating beacons require very 
little servicing to keep them operating 
properly. A regular monthly inspec 
tion, including the following items, 
will assure maximum operating efh 
ciency and minimize the possibility of 


failure. 








R eplace 
Check 


1. Relamp when necessary. 
discolored or distorted lamps. 
operation of lamp changer. 

2. When necessary, clean glassware 
and interior of beacon. 

3. Check collector rings and brush- 
Ad- 


just tension on brushes and replace if 


es. € lean rings where necessary. 
necessary. Short brushes may damage 
rings. 

4. Check electrical connections. 


Attention should be given to the 


following at the intervals indicated: 


1. Grease two main bearings if nec- 


essary. Grease should only be re- 


quired about once or twice a year. 


2. Apply a small amount of grease 
ppt! s 


to gears about every three to six 


months. 

3. Lubricate motor as_ required. 
Once every three to six months should 
be sufficient. Avoid excessive lubrica- 
tion. Some motors have oil cups and 
some have grease fittings. 


4. Check 


operates as 


Clutch 


allowing 


clutch tension. 


“safety valve’, 
motor and gears to operate when bea 
con head cannot rotate as with an “ice 
lock’’. 


tor. Torque on beacon head should 


This prevents damage to mo- 
be between 10 and 15 pound-feet. 
This can be measured by spring scale 
hooked 


rotation with motor operating. Multi 


to drum tangent to circle of 
ply reading in pounds by distance in 


feet to center of rotation. 


When relamping the beacon, it is 
important that the spare lamp already 
in use be mov ed to the operating lamp 
lamp placed 
in the spare This 
the possibility of a double lamp failure. 

Where 


been disturbed, it is usually 


receptacle and the new 
position. reduces 
positioning of lamps has 
advisable 
to consult the manufacturer in refer 
ence to proper refocusing of optical 
system. 

Where a motor fuse is provided, the 
fuse rating should be checked. Recom- 
mended fuse ratings are as follows: 

10-ampere fuse for 110-volt, 50/60 

cycle AC motor 

5-ampere fuse for 220-volt, 50/60 

cycle AC motor 

}-ampere fuse for 115-volt, DC 
motor 


Beacon Lamp Changer 


Automatic lamp changers are in 
cluded in all present standard types of 
rotating beacons. A_ typical lamp 
changer complete with lamps and aux 
iliary reflectors is illustrated in Fig- 
ures 4and 5. This mechanism provides 
a reserve lamp which, after a lamp 
failure, immediately replaces the nor- 
mally operating lamp in the correct 
When the 


focal position. operating 
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lamp fails, the series relay closes and 
energizes the trip coil, which raises 
the plunger, striking trip latch No. 1. 
The rotating table is released and ro- 
tates one-half turn counter-clockwise, 
placing reserve lamp in position where 
trip latch No. 2 catches in place. 

The tension of the main operating 
spring can be adjusted by raising and 
turning notched adjustment collar. 
Turning collar clockwise will reduce 
counter-clock wise 


tension; turning 


will increase tension. Excessive ten- 
sion should be avoided since extremely 
rapid operation may jar and_ break 
lamp filaments. 

Performance of lamp changer can 
be checked by 


lamp with power oft and then switch 


removing operating 
ing power on. Spare lamp should im 
mediately move into operating position. 


Unsatistactory performance ol olde: 


model lamp changers, particularly 
those manufactured prior to 1937, may 
often be traced to faulty operation of 
series coil and contacts. These parts 
can be replaced by a standard series 
relay. Figure 6 shows older model 
lamp changer with series coil and con 
shows a similar lamp 


tacts. Figure 


changer with standard series relay 


Code Beacon and Flasher 


[his equipment normally requires 
very little care, but a regular inspec 
tion should be made. Glassware 
should be cleaned and lamps replaced 
where necessary. Where beacon glass 
ware is replaced, it is usually advisable 
to install new gaskets. 

Particular attention should be given 
to flasher contacts and bearings. Con 
tacts should be replaced if badly pitted 
The bearings used on slow speed type 
induction disc flashers need only a 
few drops of oil every six months. It 
is usually advisable to consult the 


flasher manufacturer regarding the 
best oil to use. Some types of bear 
ings are easily injured by certain lubri 
cating oils, such as those containing 
vegetable or animal derivatives, and 
must be lubricated only with special 


mineral oils or other inert oils. 


Cone Mounted Lights and 
Obstruction Lights 


Maintenance and inspection § trips 
should be scheduled at least once a 
month, for these fixtures, including 
the following: 
1. Replace burned-out lamps. 
2. Replace film cutouts in_ series 
fixtures. 
3. Clean globes and replace broken 
or cracked globes, and defective 


globe gaskets 
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Fig. 4—Rotating type lamp changer in 
normal operating position. 





Fig. 6—Tilting type lamp changer with 
series coil and contacts. 


4. Clean interior of fittings and 


open drain holes where required. 


JS Check all electrical connections 
and contacts 
6. Check flexible cable on cone 


lights. 

Clean out disconnecting base 
plug and receptacle. 

8. Where necessary, repaint cones 
and concrete bases. 

around 


9. Cut grass and weeds 


cones. 


Wind Cone Fixture 
Illuminated wind cone 
should be inspected with particular 
attention to the bearings and sock. 


fixt ures 


Suggested procedure: 
1. Replace sock if necessary. Use 
white sock for best visibility. 

2. Grease bearings and check as- 
sembly for free rotation. 

3. Replace lamps where necessary. 


4. Clean reflectors. 


Dae Ur poz 
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Fig. 5—Rotating lamp changer in tripped 
position. 





Fig. 7—Tilting type lamp changer with 
standard series relay. 


5. Check pipe standard for vertical 
position. Standard must be exact- 
ly vertical to give true indica- 
tion. Pipe may become bent, duc 
to high wind. 


Wind Tee 

Standard free-swinging types of il- 
luminated wind tees require very little 
care when properly installed. The 
main body of tee should be exactly 
balanced and level to give a true wind 
indication. Bearings should be proper 
ly lubricated. Lamps and globes must 
be checked and replaced where re- 
quired. Exterior of tee should be 


painted, when necessary. 


Field and Hangar Floodlights 
and Ceiling Projectors 
This equipment should be inspected 
at regular intervals. Cover glass and 
reflector should be kept clean. Burned- 


out lamps should be immediately re- 
placed. * * * 


Part II will appear in next month's issue.) 
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Wlodernn Airports 








The ‘Gator State 
Looks to the Future 


Florida’s clinic in January went on record for im- 
proved state aviation legislation, anticipating the 
postwar surge in private and commercial air com- 
merce. Among the clinic’s goals is creation of a 
seven-man aviation commission. 


I lorida, con 


HE State of 
fronted with 


embracing the operation of 


a postw ar era 
12,000 
privately-owned airplanes within its 
borders, the practicability of shipping 
its fresh fruit and vegetables to north- 
ern markets by air cargo transports, 
inevitable esti- 
mated 400 per 


cent in Florida’s share of the nation 


to say nothing oft an 


increase of at least 
wide tendency to travel by air instead 
of by Pullman, has resolved to do 
something about it—and quickly. 
Florida, it has been noted, is one of 


the eighteen states of the Union which 





PROMINENT AVIATION LEADERS participating in last month's Florida Clinic at Or- 
lando included (top photo, left to right) Harry R. Playford, president, Florida State 
National Aeronautic Association; J. Rex Farrior, Tampa NAA Chapter vice president; 
J. Wayne Gray of Orlando, State NAA vice president, and William T. Bland, vice 
president of the Greater Orlando Chamber of Commerce. 
cluded (bottom photo, left to right) Rep. Jennings Randolph of West Virginia, who 
explained his legislation to finance the billion dollar National Airport Plan; John M. 
D. C., CAA attorney, and Mayor Thomas L. Cummings of 


Hunter, Jr., Washington 


in the past have been apparently un 


conce rned 


with the 





By BEN F. FIELD 


state’s 


bilities toward aviation. 


That 


Nashville. 
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unenviable 


reput ation, 


re sponsi 


how 


Distinguished visitors in- 


ever, seems to be headed for the dis 
card if the Florida State Legislature, 
convening in April, will comply with 
the desires and plans of more than 
100 aviation enthusiasts and repre 
sentatives of the aviation interests of 
the state who gathered for a two-day 
session of the Florida Aviation Clinic, 
January 5th and 6th at the San Juan 
Hotel in Orlando, Florida. 


Proposed Legislation 


After spending the first day listen- 
ing to the views of national aviation 
authorities on the tremendous growth 
and expansion that can be expected in 
the aviation industry immediately upon 
the cessation of hostilities, an outline 
of provisions of the proposed Ran 
dolph Airport Bill in 
which Florida is allocated $23, 
for the construction and improvement 


of 249 airports; and data on airport 


Congress, in 


72 


35,000 


revenues, airport service, base opera 
tions and feeder airlines, the delegates 
got down to business and recommended 
a complete aviation legislative program 
for submission to the coming session 
of the State Legislature. 
Highlighting — their 
tions to the Governor’s Aviation Ad- 
visory Committee, on whose advice the 


recommenda- 


Legislature will no doubt be governed, 
were: 

A State 
Act. 

A Uniform Airports Act 

An Airport Zoning Law. 

An Amendment to State Condem 
nation Procedure. 

All the measures proposed are pat- 
terned to the Florida picture from 
model measures prepared through the 
joint deliberations of such groups as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, National Aeronautic Associa 


Aeronautics Department 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















tion, Council of State Governments, 
and the National Association of At 
torneys General. The model measures 
received their highest endorsement 
finally at the hands of aviation au 
thorities attending the National Avia 
tion Clinic at Oklahoma City in 
November 


A wisely-constructed and well 
balanced discussion panel brought to 
the first day’s program such speakers 
as Dr. John B. Crane, research direc 
tor for the Glenn L. Martin Aviation 
interests, formerly Chief of Trans 
portation of the U. S$. Department of 
Commerce and senior economist of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
Congressman Jennings Randolph of 
West Virginia, author of the Randolph 
Airports Bill; the air-minded Mayor 
Tom Cummings of Nashville, Tenn.; 
Frank Hulse, president, and Tom Eve, 
Southern Airways, Inc., John M. 
Hunter of Washington, attorney for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; 
C. T. (Al) Hansen, former Miami 
Aviation Director and vice president 
of the Florida State Council of NAA; 
Beverly Howard of Orangeburg, S. C., 
president of Hawthorne Flying Serv- 
ice, and Dexter C. Martin, director of 
the South Carolina Aviation Commis- 
sion and former president of NASAO. 
Harry R. Playford of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., president of Florida State Coun 
cil, NAA, presided as head of the 


group sponsoring the Aviation Clinic. 


Air Cargo Possibilities 


Sounding the keynote of the gathet 
ing, Dr. Crane quickly captured the 
imagination of his audience by a 
graphic word picture of the future of 
iviation in Florida, particularly as it 
will affect the $200,000,000 citrus in- 
dustry and the $80,000,000 vegetable 
industry by means of air transporta 
tion. 

“We feel that with the proper de 
velopment,”” Dr. Crane said, ‘Florida 
and other Southern States should be 
the major source for a continual sup 
ply of all those fruit and vegetables 
which can be flown to northern cities 
during the winter months. California 
iS too tar away. 

And in return, what can we fly 
down here. Can we fly cloth, textiles, 
office equipment, machinery — what 
can we fly? 

“We (the Glenn L. 
pany and the Douglas Aircraft Corpor 


Martin Com 


ation) would like to develop the carry 
ing of fresh fruits and vegetables north, 
south, east and west to Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts 
burgh, Detroit and all those large cen 
ters. We are convinced that field 
ripened tomatoes, for instance, offer 
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FLORIDA AVIATION HOLDS INTEREST OF THE WOMEN, too. In this informa! session 
with some of the Orlando conference participants are left to right, Harvey J. Thornton 
Bartow; Mrs. Frances Thornton; Mrs. Opal Reaver; Mrs. George B. Ackerman; John P 
Reaver, Panama City Municipal Airport manager, and George B. Ackerman, Chipley 


in excellent crop to go by air. They 
could be carried profitably right now, 
if equipment were available, and could 
be picked ripe instead of green. We 
in the north suffer when we have to 
eat those green tomatoes you ship up 
there to us, and the dealers up there 
charge us 50c or 25c a pound fer those 
tough, green tomatoes. 

“Think how much happier we 
would be and how much more we 
would be willing to pay if you could 
pick them ripe and fly them up over 
night. We could eat ripe tomatoes 
tasting as good as those we grow in 
summer. 

“Florida ships from 1,500 to 2,000 
carloads of green tomatoes north each 
month during the winter season. By 
picking them ripe or near-ripe in 
the fields, packaging them down here, 
possibly in little one-pound or two 
pound cartons, instead of having them 
shipped north in quantity by rail and 
stored in warehouses and repacked up 
there, you can get a new packing 
industry down here in Florida. We 
can eliminate two levels of distribu 
tors in New York City and we think 
we can sell tomatoes as low or lower 
than they can be sold today when 
shipped by rail. 

“That was the conclusion of the 
Douglas study and we of the Martin 
Company are out to see whether we 
can agree with the Douglas Com 
pany. So far, the evidence collected 
shows that we can. That is just one 
article. There are 138 things grown 
for markets today in the United 
States. Those who have studied the 
perishable field believe there are 
twenty-five out of the 138 that can 
be picked ripe and flown to Eastern 
Markets. Strawberries is one. Then 
there are lettuce, broccoli, peas, avo 
cados, papayas and numerous other 


fruits and vegetables which offer 
definite possibilities. 

“I should not be surprised if it 
would take four or five hundred cargo 
planes to fly the fruits and vegetables 
from Florida, Georgia and other grow 
ing areas in the South, to the northern 
markets as soon as we can build thes¢ 
cargo planes and start using them.” 

Dr. Crane pointed to a reduction of 
rates for air cargo from 80c per ton 
mile, the present rate, to as low as 4c 
per ton-mile as compared to 8c to 10¢ 
by railway express and 4c to 8c by 


truc k. 
Rep. Randolph Speaks 


Airport Revenues” was the sub 
ject of a paper by C. T. Hansen, for 
mer Miami Aviation Director, who 
showed by his 1941-42 balance sheet, 
how the Miami Airport, operating on 
a budget of $21,000, actually took in 
$54,001.98 from such sources of 
revenue as rentals, haulage and sale 
of gasoline, staking fees, landing fees, 
etc. 

“And the City of Miami had a net 
profit,” Hansen said. “On 196 acres 
of airport. Those are true figures. 
Uncle Sam got those figures. So you 
see there were a few airports in these 
United States prior to the war, that 
did show a revenue—a good substan- 
tial revenue.” 

Hansen joined with Dr. Crane in 
the belief that some form of subsidy 
in new, infant industries, like avia 
tion, is justified during the early years 
when they are getting started. 

Congressman Randolph told the del 
egates that in addition to the tre 
mendous increase in the use of air 
passenger transportation on the ai 
lines which is to be expected immedi 
ately after the war is ended, Florida 
could look forward to a minimum of 
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On the Cover 
This Month 


MODERN AIRPORTS 
Mansfeld, Obio, Mu 


This month 


ver shows the 


ticipal Airport, operated by Harrin 
m Air Service, In 
This relatively small airport sets | 
andards for alert efficiency and fo 
Hume of business handled. It occut 
1,100 acres and now has under 
ruction 150 by 5,600 foot runwa 
ing it a Class 4 rating. Fourt 
buildings of steel, brick or other fire 
proof materials are in u Forty 
private planes are based at the fie 
Total capacity provide for fitty 


lanes, and plans are now being mad 
f 


for 4300 per cent a (ditional capacity 
Two airline have fled app ations fe 
Mansfield stop 

Total investment in the Manshie 
Municipal Airport is figured as $2 
¢ ft ul j $25 OOt / beer per 








No program for the development 


ol urp rts and facilities can succeed 


| 
without compicte co-operation b: 


tween all persons who direct and in 
fluence aeronautics 

‘The public airport owners are 
iware that they individually cannot 
continue to bear the financial burden 


ot developing aeronautics. The fixed 


base operators and airlines who us¢ 


these facilities could not bear the en 


tire cost of upkeep or maintenance 
without handicapping the industry. 
As I see it, the solution of 


problem will be for the Federal Gov 


this 
ernment, the states, the cities and avia 
tion interests to co-operate and furnish 
their fair share ot the bill.”’ 


Legislation Explained 
Attorney John M. 
National Aeronautic 
outlined the 
measures that have been prepared for 


Hunter of the 
Administration 
briefly model uniform 
the consideration of states seeking avia 
tion legislation. With the wealth of 
information of the earlier part of the 
program as a background, the Florida 
delegates lost little time in unanimous 
ly approving the model legislation in 
principle and form. 

Under the State 
partment Act, the Legislature would 


Aeronautics De 
provide for the establishment of a 
State Aviation 
members with general supervision of 


Commission of seven 
aviation in Florida and endowed with 
Establish 


Ww ould 


power to enforce its laws. 


t 
ment oft 


place the State of Florida in a position 


such a Commission 
to receive and disperse such Federal 
funds as might be allocated to Florida 
and 
State 


to construct and 
to aid the aviation industry. A 
Aviation Director would be appointed 


by the Commission to administer the 


repair airport Ss 


iffairs of the Commission. 
The State Airports Act would em 





munici 


to establish 


power the State 


state where 


and to 


pal, county or airports 


needed or desired, regulate 
conditions under which such airports 
are established. 

The State 


would empower 


Airport Zoning Law 


municipalities and 
other political subdivisions to provide 
tor airport zoning regulations limit 
ing the height of structures and objects 
of natural growth and otherwise regu 
lating use of property in the vicinity 
of airports. 


The 


amend present Florida Condemnation 


legislation recommended to 
Proceedings would make it possible tor 
the State, counties and municipalities 


take 


properties needed for airport purposes 


tO move in and 


possession ot 
before condemnation proceedings ari 
concluded. Under present laws, long, 
protracted condemnation action in the 
full gamut to 


needed 


courts must run the 
final 
can be taken over. 

In view of the fact that the Florida 
Council of NAA and other state avia 


submit 


decision before property 


t10n interests must recom 
mended legislation through the Gov- 
Aviation Advisory Board, it 


that 


ernor’s 
was interesting to note seven 
members of that board, appointed by 
Governor Spessard L. Holland in 1944, 
were in constant attendance at the ses 
sions of the Florida Aviation Clinic, 
and they had no hesitancy in making 
suggestions for the proper manner of 
submitting the recommendations. 


At any rate, the matter will be in 
the hands of the Advisory Committee 
before the State Legislature convenes, 
and there is little doubt that the 
Florida Aviation Program will go for 
ward to enactment by the Assembly 
if the Advisory Committee sends it on 
with its blessing. The Advisory Com 
mittee members who attended were 
State Senator Walter Sturges of Ocala, 
B. J. Obenauer, Goodwin N. Nilsson, 
William Haggerty, Charles Moon, 


James Young and McDonald Bryant 


G. Wayne Gray of Orlando, 
A. D. Davis of Jacksonville, vice presi 


NAA, 


disc ussion 


and 


dents of the Florida Council, 


presided over the various 


panels throughout the two days of 
William T. Bland, chairman 
board of the National 


at Orlando and vice president 


sessions. 
of the 
Bank 


of the Greater Orlando Chamber of 


| irst 


Commerce, welcomed the delegates at 
1 banquet in the Chamber of Com 
merce auditorium on the evening Jan 
uary Sth. Mayor William Beardall of 
Orlando, O. L. Sands, Orlando Avia 
tion Director, A. C. (Andy) Slaugh 
ter, Secretary of the Chamber of Com 
merce, and Eric Ravndal, chairman of 
the Orlando Chapter, NAA, headed 
the Orlando hosts. * * * 
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As we read the news of 3,500 bombers massed in 
offensive flight over Europe, it is interesting to 
know that of all the bombers built, over 7,000 
arrived at the fighting front equipped with all of 
their armament because of the efforts of Southern 
Aircraft Corporation.* 


The glorious achievements in the Pacific of the 


*Southern makes the tail gun turret 
for the B-24 Liberator Bombers; the 
bomb bay doors for the Grumman 
Avenger; the wing and tail assembly 

the Hellcat; and other com- 


pone nits. 
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Grumman Hellcats and Avengers were made pos- 
sible through 4,000 bomb bay doors built at South- 
ern for the Avengers, by the thousands of Hellcats 
equipped with flying surfaces built by Southern. 
Achievements are still in the making... and, as 
long as our nation continues fighting, Southern 
Aircraft remains 100°; in the production of fight- 


ing equipment for our boys at the fronts. 









AIRCRAFT @ CORPORATION 


PLANT IN GARLAND, DALLAS COUNTY, TEXAS 
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Evaluating Airport Costs 
Dollars and Sense 


a 
New 


YOMEWHERE in 
S Guinea a pilot stretched 


iided behind 


it on a cot, nis Nands 
his head, day-dreaming of the airfield 
and flying service he hopes to set up 
ome day on Uncle Ed farm along 
Route 10, 

Simultaneously, the Centerville 


Chamber of Comme! reporting o1 


, it? 


the kind of airport “our big little 
town should have.’ 

Before either type anding area 
becomes a reality, however, their pro 
motel will have to do some down-to 
earth figuring ol That mean 
oth the initial « lilding their 


dream fields, and the if operating 


them in relation to probable income. 


\ business-like approacn to the cost 


problem is essential in both cases, but 
\ le the balance sheet oth judge 
ind ju ’ ve fixed-base 
peratol ner considerations can in 
fluence the planners of municipal ai 
y! 
The municipal field should, if pos 
e, pay its way literally in dollar 
and cents. but if it doesn’t, the tow: 
in write off the deficit as the legit 
ite cost of a publi ervice The 
ce and fire departments produce 
) lirect revenue, put we recognize 
it their value to life and property 
istifies civic suppo Similarly, it 
mpossible to estimate the benefits 
the community from the speedy 
ansportation of mail, passengers, 
ind goods which an airport makes 
it nei \ innot be 
enied 


How One Operator Started 


Another factor which gives the mu 

cipal airport builder more leeway is 
the likelihood that Federal aid will be 
available for meeting a part, probably 


construction cost. While 


half, of the 


can be anticipated that Uncle Sam 
will not shell out for overly elaborate 
projects, he is expected to share the 

| for municipal field the extent 
at they fit into a national airport 
stem for air commerce and defense 

The man who proposes to establish 
1 commercial field, however, will be 
trictly on his own Unless he can 
tart out with a lot of capital—the 
CAA estimates cost of constructing a 
Class 1 airfield at $75,000, plus about 
$50,000 for a twenty-plane hanga 
with shop and office, and varying 
amounts for land—he will have to re- 
ort to American ingenuity and the 
weat of his brow to minimize cash 
utlay 

Art Otis, operator of the famous 


portsman’s airport near Grand Rap 


is, Minnesota, showed how this can 
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Some down-to-earth sug- 
gestions for successful 
airport financing, with 
emphasis on problems 
facing small fields. 


By RAYMOND NATHAN 


ve done by completing his field, which 
as runways 3,000, 2,600, and 1,900 
feet long, for an expenditure of les 


than $10,000, including some $1,250 
for land. 
Of course, Art had the benefit of 


hundreds of hours of labor by men 
and boys whose enthusiasm he kin- 
dled for the project, and who were 


content to accept payment in the form 
of chicken dinners or airplane rides 
rhe helped, too, by lending 
grading equipment, 

But Art put in plenty of hard wor! 
on his own, including 
task of topping huge 
blocked expansion of the field 


¢ 


county 


the dange1 ous 


trees whic! 


And he kept going during the yea! 
established 


t took to 


get the airport 


by operating at the site both a hunt 
ng-fishing lodge and a farm. 
Assuming that the initial cost of 


the airport is met by such methods 

the case of commercial fields, and by 
of municipalities, where¢ 
operator look for 
operating expenses 
the original 


bond 
can the 


issues 
revenues 
and pos 

invest 


to covel 
amortize 


sibly 
ment? 
A survey made by the CAA shows 
three items are the principal income 
producers. Hangar and 
charges brought in 23.1 per cent of 
all income; gas and oil 22.2 
per cent, and rental of office space 
22.9 per cent. Office rentals are 
isually a source of revenue only to 
municipal fields, where space 
demand by the airlines. It brings i: 
from $1 to $3 per square foot a year. 
Commercial operators must count 
heavily on hangar’ rentals 
Charges vary considerably, ranging 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a day for the Cub 


storage 


sale of 


is rn 


more 


class, up to $5 a day for Stinsons, 
Fairchilds or Wacos. The monthly 
scale runs from $10 to $40. 


New Revenue Sources Needed 


Important as these three items are, 
however, they are not enough to per- 
mit profitable operation. The owne 
of the commercial field must seek 
other revenue-producing activities to 


exist, and the alert directors of mu- 
nicipal fields will seek them in order 
o free the enterprise from the neces 
sity of calling on the taxpayers for 
help each year. 

There are many more avenues of in 
come, some of them tried and proven, 
others holding great promise for the 
postwar era. The fixed-base operato1 
traditionally has conducted an air- 
plane sales agency, and if prophecies 
of 100,000 planes being sold a year 
are realized, this will become a really 
lucrative activity. By the same token, 
an aviation supply store would become 
a worthwhile operation at many fields. 

Renting out aircraft has been com- 
mon practice, but a nation-wide fly- 
your-self system might multiply such 
business many times. 

Demands for instruction should in- 
crease tremendously, particularly at 
fields which place it on a dignified, 
systematic basis. That means, among 


other things, including ground school 
classes, run either by the operator, 
or in co-operation with some reputa 


ile educational institution. 
Hotels, or perhaps more modestly, 
tourist cabins, could become a signifi- 


cant source of income as air travel 
continues to increase. 
Until the roadable plane becomes 


a reality, if it ever does, airports can 
make money by providing service to 
automobiles, from gas pumps to serv 
ice garages. 

Restaurants can be made direct 
financial assets as well as a customer- 
attracting feature which promotes 
other business, but unless they gare 
conducted on a quality basis, they are 
better omitted. It should be frankly 
recognized that the crummy coffee 
counters (and no more polite word 
will describe them) found even at 
some large municipal airports are out 
of place in a business which hopes to 
reach a mass market. 

The currently popular term “air- 
parks” suggests the possibility of de- 
riving revenue and attracting patron 
age by offering a variety of recrea 


tional activities swimming, tennis, 
miniature golf, and the like. Such 
undertakings would be particularly 
suited to municipalities, which are 
usually expected to provide recrea- 
tional facilities somewhere in _ the 
town in any case. 

No formula can be given for suc- 


cessful airport financing, for there are 
too many variables. The best pro- 
cedure for one getting ready to launch 
an airport is to visit several prosper- 
ing fields and observe their methods. 
The successful operator will not be 
afraid to reveal “trade secrets.” ®* * *® 
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City Hall Control 
of Municipal Airports 


UST what department of 
city government should be 


responsible for the control and man- 
agement of the Municipal airport has 
been and will continue to be a highly 
controversial point. So far, there 
has been a decided lack of uniformity. 


A recent survey covering all the larger 


cities of the United States reveals 
seven different methods of municipal 
airport control. These are as follows: 

1. Port Authorities. Several cities, 
such as Seattle, Miami and Portland 
(Oregon), for example, use this meth- 
xd of airport control. Here a separate 
municipal corporation is established 


inder the laws of a state, not con 


nected in any way with the city de- 
veloping the airport. This “Authority” 
as full charge of construction, opera 


ion and maintenance. 

Department of Public Works. 
Kansas City, Youngstown, Detroit, 
Newark, Philadelphia and Richmond 


all operate their airports under thei: 


‘Director of Public Works.” 
Department of Parks. Airport 
anagement is organized under the 


mntrol of the Park Department in a 
number of cities, typically Syracuse, 
New York and Chicago 

1. Department of Public Utilities. 
The cities of San Francisco, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati and Houston are typical of 


those placing airport management 
inder the jurisdiction of this depart 
nent 


5. Department of Finance. A num 
ber of cities, of which Memphis, Dallas 
and Omaha are typical, leave airport 
management here 

6. Department of Public Service. 
Akron, Dayton and Toledo are typical 


of the municipalities organizing thei 
airport operation under the supe. 
sion of this department. 


7. County and City Commissions. 
Where an airport, as at Pittsburgh, is 
outside the city limits, there may be 
a “County Commission.” At othe 
cities, such as Hartford, we find a 
commission-type of control also 

The growth of aviation, airport 
planning and operation, even in small- 
er cities, is of such importance as to 
preclude anything but farsighted, in- 
telligent leadership unburdened and 
free of impractical civic responsibili- 
ties. If, therefore, city governments 
favor the administration of their air- 
ports under their Departments of 
Parks or their Departments of Public 
Utilities, they should so organize 
matters as to provide complete inde- 
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A survey shows lack of 
uniformity in municipal 
control of airports. Some 
departments have ad- 
vantages over others. 
But farsighted, efficient 
business methods are 
needed by alll. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


pendence for aviation activities from 
the influence of any ground-bound 
minds in the parent departments re- 
gardless of any physical similarities 
of duties. To aid in achieving this 
independence, cities with airport op- 
erations of any size should provide 
themselves with an advisory source, 
either an individual, committee, 01 
board, sufficiently expert in the field 
of aviation to assist in the orderly and 
planned development of aviation fa 
cilities. Many cities have already 
recognized the wisdom of doing this 
very thing and have provided them- 
selves with aviation planning boards 
serving in an advisory capacity. Mem- 
bers of such.boards are well versed 
in aeronautical matters but have no 
personal interest in the aviation ac- 
tivities of the city. Such boards 
should have complete administrative 
independence and be free from politi 
cal control or suasion. 


Large Cities Favor “Authority” 

For the larger cities, the Port Au 
thority, a separate entity, seems to be 
the best solution of municipal airport 
control problems, especially if the 
city has a number of aviation activi 
ties. When control is retained in the 
Department of Public Works, as is 
often the case for the larger cities, 
political manipulation must be guarded 
against lest incompetent or jealous 
individuals, for personal reasons, ob- 
struct those who are striving to fur- 
ther an aviation program. 

The cities retaining control of their 
airport activities in the Department 
of Parks did so, to start with, princi- 
pally because field maintenance could 
be conveniently carried on by that 
department. Before airport manage- 
ment and maintenance became as 
complicated as it now is, the chief job 
was grass cutting and other work 
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similar to that already done by park 
employes. As airports began to as- 
sume their present-day characteris- 
tics, some cities shifted the burden of 
maintenance to other departments 
better equipped and manned to care 
for the new problems that arose. Some 
few have, however, retained adminis- 
trative control within the depart- 
ment of parks and have used the serv- 
ices of engineering departments, road 
construction crews from the street 
department, electrical layout and 
maintenance service from the city 
utility crews, ete. It is sometimes 
argued by advocates of Park Depart- 
ment management that taxpayers will 
not be so prone to insist on an air- 
port paying its way if it possesses 
that aura of a park and recreational 
facility. This is, of course, very shal- 
low reasoning, in spite of the fact that 
numerous city authorities contend it 
is the only possible way to secure 
funds while an airport is in the early 
stages of development. 


Business Methods Essential 

The ability displayed by manage- 
ment, municipal or otherwise, in main- 
taining and improving individual air- 
ports, will bear a close relationship 
to earnings and to the degree of 
public support required in the future. 
The best method of municipal control 
is difficult to evaluate because the 
business and profession of airport 
management is still, and for some 
time will be, in the early stages of 
growth. No system of management 
or control can yet be said to have 
definitely proved itself in the sense 
that is true in other fields of munici 
pal management. Adequate oppo! 
tunity has not yet been available to 
test fully the effects of policies thus 
far adopted. 

One thing, however, is certain, and 
that is that cities should retain con- 
trol and operation of their airport 
facilities only if they are willing to 
engage the services of a business man 
to operate them. To insure maximum 
efficiency, this business man—the air 
port manager—should have full con 
trol of expenditures on an annual 
budget basis, and be completely free 
from political domination. If a city 
finds it impossible to follow this 
course, then it should lease its airport 
facilities to a private operator whose 
ability and integrity are unquestioned 
and who should be required to operate 
and maintain an open airport, with the 
right of the city to set maximum rates 
for services provided. * * *® 
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Turf growth on fertile and non-fertile soils is compared in these two photographs. 
Bermuda and Buffalo grasses from seeding in a relatively fertile soil. 
sisted of 12 pounds of Bermuda, 7 pounds of Sand Dropseed and 3 pounds of Buffalo grass per acre. 
necessary to prevent weeds and encourage grass spread. 
s an example of one season's growth of Bermuda from sprigging on a non-fertile clay soil. 


C 


Such light silty soil requires careful anti-erosion control. 





At left is an example of one season's growth of 
Seeding, accomplished without the use of fertilizer, con- 
Frequent mowing will be 
At right 
Fertilizer was applied in the fall at the 
rate of three to four tons per acre of barnyard manure and 250 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda. Note spread of runners. 


(CAA Photos.) 


AIRPORT MAINTENANCE 


PART Il 

TURF MAINTENANCE 
AST month’s article dealt 
With early general mainte 
ance usually required to protect the 
airport before a satisfactory turf has 
been obtained This article points out 
sfactory turf, 


the way to obtain it, and the way to 


the importance of a sa 


maintain it 
To fully appreciate the importance 
of turf maintenance, it is necessary to 


clearly understand the necessity for 


a good turf on an airport and to 


realize the economy obtained in the 
ipkeep and operation of the airport 
from constant maintenance of the 
turf The outstanding benefits de 


¢ 


rived from a good turf are the pre 
yn of erosion, both from wind and 


vent 
water, the stabilization of the sw 
face so that aircraft may operate on 
the elimination of 


inpaved areas, 


dust damage to aircraft, and the im 


provement of the appearance of the 
airport 

Turf maintenance too often neg 
lected in an effort to effect a saving 
n operating costs, and this condition 
s likely to prevail until it is realized 


by those responsible for airport main 
tenance that expenditures which far 
yvershadow the cost of proper main 
tenance will eventually have to be 
nade unless the turf receives its just 
share of consideratio1 

In addition to major expenditures 
that may be necessary to repair em- 
systems, and 


bankments, drainage 
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Neglected turf means 
excessive maintenance 
expense. Here’s how to 
get best results with 
grasses, with important 
suggestions for plant- 
ing, cultivation and 
perpetuation. 


even pavements, the fact that the 
original cost of seeding or sodding a 
medium-sized airport ranges from 
$10,000 to $40,000 and may easily be 
lost through neglect, should be enough 
to justify proper maintenance. 


Mowing Encourages Growth 

Mowing is one of the most impor- 
tant items in turf maintenance and 
the lack of such operation often re- 
tards the securing of a satisfactory 
turf and the loss of the original invest- 
ment. If the turf is not mowed regu- 
larly and weeds are allowed to grow, 
the young turf will be shaded or 
choked out and barren areas will de- 
velop on the airport, which will erode 
and be rendered unusable for air- 
craft. Grass and weeds should be kept 
mowed around lights. Clean grasses 
thrive and spread more rapidly when 
kept mowed. 

Water and wind are the forces that 
cause erosion on airport surfaces and 


differ only in the nature of their ac- 
tion, but are similar in the sense that 
both remove and transport soil. Both 
may be major problems having to do 
with the preservation of satisfactory 
landing areas and may even jeopard- 
ize the safe utilization of paved areas. 
Erosion is a_ progressive process, 
which is aggravated by the lack of a 
protective vegetation or turf on the 
surface and when left to its own de- 
vices, has been known to destroy 
landing areas, embankments, drainage 
systems, and undermine paved sur- 
faces. The cost of correcting any one 
of the abeve mentioned damages is 
often many times larger than the cost 
of maintaining a satisfactory turf. In 
many cases, the beginning of these 
difficulties can be traced to an inade 
quate turf cover. 


Blowing sand or dust on an airport 
is a hazard that is often disregarded. 
Operators, pilots, and airport main- 
tenance men all appreciate the impor- 
tance of eliminating the dust hazard; 
operators from the standpoint of 
maintaining their equipment and 
eliminating rapid wear on motors; 
pilots from the standpoint of having 
the airport safe for taking off and 
landing; and maintenance men for the 
elimination of the silting up of the 
drainage system and the sand duning 
or rippling of the landing areas. The 
dust hazard will always be present on 
any airport where there is a lack of 
turf or the turf is thin. Even if there 
is no wind, the propeller blasts will 
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Ready when you are... 


Since 1927, we have been serving the aviation industry... at first, solely as a 
reliable source of off-the-shelf general supplies and equipment. Later, also as producer 
of an extensive line of specialty accessories of our own design and engineering. For the 
past few years our business has been confined largely to production to meet military 
requirements. Toa restricted degree, it has been possible to maintain relationship with 
our peacetime trade—private pilots, airlines, aviation schools, fixed base operators, 
hangar shops, wholesale and retail outlets. But today, conditions make it possible for 
Air Associates once again to serve private and commercial aviation completely — with 
bigger stocks and better facilities than before. If you require anything in aeronautical 
supplies or equipment—shipped anywhere—for prompt attention and proper prices, 


get in touch with Air Associates! 


© Ain ASSociATES. ie. 


PETERBORG, N. J BRANCHES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 
ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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raise clouds of dust Those airports 
in arid have 
enough rainfall to support vegetation 
may have to resort to covering the 
gravel o1 
mulching. 
Hay mulching is expensive in that its 
venefits rarely ever last for more than 


regions which do not 


surface with a coarse 


caliche or resort to hay 


two seasons 


Planting Suggestions 


In most localities, the fall season is 
the best time to el minate erosion and 
fertilize the soil for early spring 
planting \ turf that has become 


shaded or choked with weeds, due to 
neglect of mowing, but still contains 
considerable grass, may be recovered 
and encouraged by effective mowing 
and fertilizing, preferably in the fall 


Turf that has been entirely killed, 
due to the lack of mowing, should be 
reseeded, using plenty of fertilizer. If 
rough, such areas should be smoothed 
vefore seeding 

Thought and are should be given 
to the smoothing of turf areas and 
the filling of washes and low areas 


\ll fill material should be compacted 


and the top part of the fill material 


hould be a soil that will support 
vegetation. Care should be exercised 
n smoothing a rougt yy duned area 
so as to disturb the existing turf as 
little as possible lr} can be a 
ymplished easily) ireful handling 
if a blade 

It is to be understood that the type 


and character of the turf depend 


ipon the climate, annual rainfall, and 


character of the soil of an airport, 
and it mpo ile to set a fast rule 
regarding such a matte In the far 
vest, it may be impossible to secure 

more fa 


any turf whatsoeve1 \s 
orable growing conditions are ap 
proached. the proper type of 


hould be selected. It 


grass 
recommended 
be consulted 
agencies ar¢ 
pointed ou 


that an airport turf differs from the 
usual grazing pasture in that it should 
be denser. A different type of grass 
than that used for grazing may be 
necessary. The nearest common ex- 
ample is the fairway of a golf course. 


Should rainfall be deficient o1 
should it be desirable to accelerate the 
growth of the turf, additional moisture 
can be supplied by means of truck 
sprinkler. This extra work is often 
desirable along the shoulders, and in 
front of buildings and around drain- 
age structures, 


Any areas that need _ reseeding 
tilled, fertilized, and if 
necessary, limed. Acidity and quan- 
tity of lime required can be deter- 
mined by having the soil tested by 
state schools or other similar insti- 


should be 


tutions, 

It is to be remembered that the 
season of the year is highly important 
when attempting to secure a turf. Se 
lecting the wrong season often results 
n a considerable loss of seed and a 
poor and thin growth. In some local- 
ities, if grass is planted too late in 
the spring, it will burn in the hot 
summer, and in other localities, late 
fall plants will not endure a cold 
Early spring plantings 
isually succeed better. In order to 
form a turf that will spread fast 
enough to protect a surface from se- 
rious erosion, it has been found abso- 
lutely necessary to use liberal amounts 
of fertilizer. It is a question of opin- 
ion as to the kinds and quantities of 
fertilizer to be used and the manner 
of application. However, it is a well 
known fact that fertilization is nec- 
essary to establish and replace plant 
food. The best time to apply fe: 
tilizer is in the fall, since the stimu 
lation of a fall growth insures a good 
After the grass 
it is well to 


winter. 


growth in the spring. 
has become established, 
fertilize at intervals to maintain a 


dense turf 





SHOULDERS SHOULD BE MOWED more frequently than intermediate airport areas 


This scene shows rapid growth due to additional runoff moisture from runway. Contact 


lights have been 
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rendered useless and the turf is being choked out by rank grasses 
and weeds 


(CAA Phot ) 








TEMPORARY RYE GRASS in this picture 
was planted to protect the airport against 
dust and erosion during the winter months 
Later turf grasses were to be planted in 


the proper season. 
(CAA Phot 


Guide for Turf Maintenance 


The number of times a field will 
require mowing depends largely on 
the local condition of the climate and 
fertility of the soil; however, four o1 
five times a year is usually sufficient 
Grass should never be allowed to at 
tain a height of more than three to 
five inches. Modern high-speed mow 
ers can cut approximately 250 acres 
per eight-hour day. 

A good guide for turf maintenance 
is as follows: 

1. Repair washes and rutting while 
they are small. 

2. Correct sand duning or build-ups 
around vegetation. 

3. Fertilize and reseed barren areas 
and areas where there is very little 
grass. 

4. Fertilize areas where there is a 
considerable amount of grass, but 
with bare spots showing through. 

5. Mow often to eliminate weeds 
and prevent the turf from getting 
higher than three to five inches. A 
good turf may be entirely choked out 
by weeds through lack of mowing. 

In closing, it can be repeated that 
many of the airport manager’s ex- 
pensive maintenance operations will 
be eliminated with proper fertiliza- 
tion and mowing and the encouraging 
and establishing of a good turf. 

Next month’s article will deal with 
pavement maintenance. * * * 
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MERCHANDISING 


By DUDLEY M. STEELE 
Manager, Lockheed Air Terminal 


HIS month we will talk 

about the sale of aviation 
petroleum products on your airport. 
This includes aviation gasoline and 
greases, etc. Funda- 
believes there 
are two things necessary: 

1. That the airport definitely con 
trol the sale of all aviation pe 
troleum products sold on _ it 
terminal, except to the airlines 
where provisions of their leases 
do not permit. If the airlines are 
not prepared to handle their ow: 
gasoline and if they 
service of gasoline from the ait 
port, then a nominal fee pe 
gallon for such service should be 
charged them. It should be suf 
ficient to cover handling charges 
and leave a reasonable margin 
of profit to the city 


vil, all grades, 
mentally, this writer 


require 


2. In the case of large airports, ex 
clusive agreements with any one 
oil company should be avoided. 
At least two well known brands 
of aviation gasoline and from 
three to six brands of aviation 
oil should be carried. In this 
connection, it should be noted 
that exclusive agreements with 
one oil company are desirable 
in the case of small airports fo. 
reasons which will be discussed 
later in this article 

To begin with, a large municipal 
airport or a privately owned one will, 

n the course of a year, do a con 

siderable volume of aviation gasoline 

yusiness. Oil companies are interested 


r 


volume business because it can be 


and is profitable. They will loan o1 
lease necessary equipment. If the bus 
ness of a large municipal airport, 
however, is distributed to four or more 
ompanies, then the volume is not 
interesting or profitable to the oil 
companies and the opportunity to se 
cure co-operation from them in the 
form of underground storage, pump 
ing facilities, trucks, etc., is materially 
reduced. 


Suggested Steps to Follow 

The first step is to ascertain the ap 
proximate gallonage which the ai 
port hopes to sell both in gasoline 
and oil, Having determined this fact, 
approach all of the oil companies it 
your particular city with the re 
quest that they bid on 50 per cent of 
your total requirements, stating that 
the two lowest bidders will each re 
ceive 50 per cent of the total require- 
ments. In this way, when the two 
bidders are joined they will equal 
your total requirements. As a part of 
the bid request, it should be stated 
to the oil companies that underground 
facilities of at least 10,000 gallons 
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capacity for each company (for truck 
and trailer deliveries) will be re- 
quired together with underground 
pits, hose reels, and meters to pump 
from the pits into trucks. Depending 
upon the volume, each oil company 
would be expected to furnish at least 
one, and perhaps two, aviation gaso 
line dispensing trucks capable of 
flowing from forty to one hundred 
gallons per minute each. 

The chances are the bids will be 
at a figure low enough to give you an 
excellent margin of gross profit be- 
tween the price quoted by the oil 
companies and the established retail 
price on aviation gasoline. With suf 
ficient gallonage involved, this maz 
gin should permit the cities to make a 
substantial gross profit, both on avia- 
tion gas and oils. From this gross 
profit must be deducted all of the 
salaries of the operating personnel. 
Again, and assuming considerable 
volume, your net profits will be in 
proportion to the gallonage sold. In 
many cases cities receive no revenue 
whatever from sales of aviation pe- 
troleum products. In some instances 
they receive lc per gallon on gasoline 
and 5c per gallon on oil for the privi- 
lege of sale granted to the oil com- 
panies. The private operators on the 
field receive the major share of profits. 

There has been a practice in many 
municipalities of allowing hangar op- 
erators to sell gasoline and to retain 
the profits therefrom. In one large 
city in the United States on which this 
writer made a survey some years ago, 
t was found that the airport itself 
was operating in red ink, while the 
hangar operator, who had the gaso 
line concession, was netting, after all 
expenses and rent had been paid on 
his hangar, some $20,000 per yea 
from the sale of gasoline and oil. It 
is obviously the duty of any city with 
a large municipal airport to make its 
airport as nearly self-supporting as is 
possible, if the taxpayers’ interests 
are to be protected. Therefore, the 
taxpayers should not be penalized by 
allowing one or more operators on the 
field to have the lucrative concessio1 
of the sale of aviation gasoline and 
oil without netting more than a neg 
ligible return to the city. 

The sale of aviation gasoline and 
oil on any airport is, so to speak, you) 
bread and butter money. On the air- 
port which this writer manages 
has always been and probably will 
continue to be the greatest single 
source of revenue. 


Amortizing Equipment 
If there are certain municipal ordi 


nances in your city which prevent the 
giving of a contract to any oil com 
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pany for more than one year, and the 
oil company balks at putting in ex- 
pensive underground storage, pump- 
ing and metering equipment, which 
they cannot salvage, in return for a 
one-year contract, then a provision 
can be written into the one-year con 
tract which will permit that oil com 
pany to depreciate its underground 
equipment on a ten-year basis, and the 
following year when the contract is 
again let, which would require the 
successful bidders, if they are not 
the same ones as the previous year, 
to buy the existing equipment at 90 
per cent of its actual cost to the 
original bidders. The second yea 
this figure would be 80 per cent, and 
so on, until at the end of ten years 
the city would own the equipment 
and could then ask for bids without 
consideration being given ti the 
underground equipment 

In connection with the use of trucks, 
the oil companies will usually leas« 
these trucks on a basis whereby the 
city would be required to pay all of 
the operating and maintenance costs, 
including minor repairs. Whenever it 
is necessary to do a major overhaul 
of the engine or chassis, that cost 
would be borne by the oil companies 
This has been our experience, and it 
is believed that it is a fairly good 
criterion for other points. 

The sale of aviation oil is as lucra 
tive, if not more so percentage-wise, 
as aviation gasoline. Aviation oil sells 
for 30c to 35c per quart or from $1.20 
to $1.40 per gallon. In fairly large 
fifty-gallon drum lots it can be pur- 
chased for much less than this figure 
A theft-proof warehouse which is 
clean, neat and orderly, with drums 
lying sidewise, should be constructed 
and careful records kept. In this con 
nection, the airport, having the ex 
clusive right to sell aviation gasoline 
and oil, could sell at a discount to 
established operators, based upo! 
some gallonage basis. To the transient 
operator the full retail price should be 
charged for both gasoline and oil. To 
all operators permanently based on 
the airport a discount based on volume 
used could be given on both gasoline 
and oil. This method is fair and 
would still leave the city a reasonably 
good margin of profit. Oil discounts 
could be arranged when purchases are 
made in fifty-gallon drum lots. This 
saves extra handling 


Small Airport Arrangement 

Exclusive agreements for the sale 
of aviation gasoline and oil on smalle: 
airports (Classes 1 and 2) are de 
sirable from both the airport op 
erator’s and the oil company’s stand 
point. The small airport, with gal 
lonages ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 
per month, cannot expect oil com 
panies to install and loan expensive 
equipment if this small gallonage is 
to be shared between two or more 
companies. By tae same token, the 
airport might not be in a position 
to finance the cost of such equipment 
Therefore, it is wise for the smalle: 

(Continued on page 58) 
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All Continental Red Seal Engine parts are 
scientifically coordinated to insure economy and 
smooth operation. 


Continental Red Seal Power — The Power to Win 
— is the result of an extraordinary ability to 
produce — an ability that comes from years of 
skilled experience and the use of modern and 
efficient manufacturing equipment. 
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Buy War Bonds and Keep Them! 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


Portable Flashing Beacon 
for Airport Usage 

A new portable flashing beacon for 
airport use is being offered by the 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc., which 
produces high-intensity, short-dura- 
tion intermittent flashes, the com 
pany said. The new unit weighs les 
and uses less power than the sta 
tionary, rotating type of beacon. Op 
erating from a 110 volts DC or AC the 
unit utilizes a vibrator power supply 
for converting to 2,000 volts DC to 
produce the flashing light. The bea- 
con lamp may be separately mounted 
on a pole if desired, the company 


stated 


Heavy-Duty Clay 
Pipe for Drainage 

4 new type of 
construction of 


clay pipe for use in 
airports, has been 
announced by the Robinson Clay Prod 
uct Company, Akron. The pipe, called 
Staminite Skip-pipe, has the ability 
to withstand 38,000 pounds per 2-ft 
length, the company said. Prime pw 


pose of the new pipe airfield 


irainage 


Esso Booklet on 
Airports, Airparks 
Airports and \ 


parks,” a newly published book, 


“Community 


being distributed by Esso Aviatior 
Products to national, state, and mu 
officials, civic leaders an 


responsible persons interested 


nicipal 
other 
in the development of local airport 
The illustrated booklet contains in 
formation on types of airports or air 
parks and sets out necessary steps 


proper establishment of a commu 

ty private plane landing area. In 
cluded are figures on number of pilots, 
planes, present airports and facilities 
which will be required. The booklet 
has been reviewed by the Editorial 
Review Board of the NAA, compris 
ing Charles I. Stanton, CAA, Chair 
man; John E. P. Morgan, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce; Lowell H 
Swenson, NAA; John Wilson, NATA; 
John Groves, Air Transport Associa 
tion, and L. L. Schroeder, Comm, of 
Aeronautics of Minnesota 


Oil Pre-Heater 
on Portable Stand 

A compact, portable pre-oiler, de 
livering pre-heated oil under pressure 
o aircraft engines, has been de 
veloped by the Tool Design engineers 
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Scott Booklet 
Explains Dealer Plan 

A new booklet entitled “The Scott 
Chartered Dealer,” is now being dis- 
tributed by the Scott Aviation Corp. 
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to private airport operators. The 
booklet explains the company’s mer- 
chandising plans and outlines sales 
/ 


advantages in products and product 


promotion. Details for a Scott fran 


chise in open territories are availabl 


» qualified dealers 





f the Glenn L. Martin Company. The 
device assures complete and correct 
lubrication of all parts prior to then 
nitial run-up. The product is the 
result of an Army technical order spe 
cifying the use of heated oil in the 
pre-oiling of engines. A five-gallon oil 
drum with a _ thermostatically con 
trolled heating element for heating 
the oil at a constant temperature of 
about 55 degrees C., and an electri 
motor-driven pump capable of de 
livering pressure for the heated oil 
are the component parts of the pre 
oiler. By limiting the capacity of the 
oil drum to five gallons, the oil heat 
ing time is reduced to a minimum. 


New Amplifiers for 
Public Address Systems 


A series of amplifiers, meeting 
need for medium gain, high-powe) 
bridging amplifiers for public address 
systems, is being manufactured by the 
Langevin Company, Inc., New York 
The amplifiers, known as the 101 
Types, will deliver 50 watts to a 
nominal load impedence with less than 
3 per cent RMS harmonic distortion 
at 400 cycles. The gain control pro- 
vides continuous adjustment over a 
10 DB range and bridging connections 


tne 


New Spark Plug 
. > 
Stand for Servicing 
A new model spark plug service 
stand for servicing and testing avia 
tion spark plugs is now offered by the 
Airplane Manufacturing and Supply 
Corp., which incorporates in the bench 
a storage and drying space for 350 
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EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


Readers desiring full details con- 
cerning Airport Equipment and 
Airport Literature are invited to 
address postcard requests to 
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P. O. Box 750, Dallas |, Texas 











spark plugs. The compartment will 
maintain a temperature of 150 de 
grees F. Five wooden trays to hold 
the spark plugs are furnished. The 
new spark plug bench is made in two 
models, depending upon the type of 
equipment needed. Model A660W is 
equipped with the following as stand- 
ard: One BG M-591 Wheatstone 
bridge type spark plug tester with 
bomb and regulator and one electrode 
adjusting tool, a BG M-402. Model 
A660M is equipped with the follow 
ing as standard: Oné BG M-519 test 
bomb with magneto and three point 
gap panel, one BG M402 electrode ad 
justing tool. Both models use % hp. 
electric for cleaning mica spark plugs 
and come with a heavy vise. 


° ° 
Airport Construction 

Construction awards by the Chief 
of Army Engineers announced last 
month by the War Department in 
cl ided: 

BOCA RATON, FLA. Ivy H 
Smith Co., Jacksonville, Fla., fo 
grading, paving and drainage at Boca 
Raton Airfield at a cost of $92,850.45. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Brown 
Brothers, Albuquerque, for widening 
taxiway at Kirtland Field at a cost of 
$121,115.50. 

BITTS FIELD, TEXAS 4. O 
Peabody, Santa Fe, N. M., for con 
struction of warm-up pads, hanga 
turnouts and runway extension at 
Bitts Field at a cost of $111,112.30. 

ELIZABETH CITY CO., VA.—The 
Howard P. Foley Co., Washington, 
D. C., for modification of hangars fo1 
training equipment-electrical at Lang 
ley Field at a cost of $38,265.00. 

ROSWELL, N. M.—Standard Pav- 
ing Co., Tulsa, Okla., for construction 
of runway extensions, taxiways and 
hangar turnouts at Roswell AAF at a 
cost of $484,646.95. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS H. B 
Zachry Co., San Antonio, for con 
struction of taxiway night lighting at 
Kelly Field at a cost of $10,756.62 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Edward 
Zwicker Corp., New York, N. Y., for 
construction of night lighting at Ni- 
agara Falls Municipal Airport at an 
approximate cost of $42,700.00. 

HAMILTON FIELD, CALIF.— Mac 
Donald & Kahn, Inc., San Francisco, 
for construction of passenger terminal 
and Port of Aerial Embarkation at 
Hamilton Field for the Air Transport 
Command. The cost is $190,000.00. 

SAVANNAH, GA. William F. 
Bowe, Augusta, Ga., for additional 
airfield construction, grading, paving 
and drainage at Chatham Airfield, The 
cost is $513,806.56. 
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Airports May Create 
125,550 New Jobs 


New airports proposed in the CAA’ 
plan for doubling the number of U.S 
landing fields w le a total of 
125.550 »D afte tne\ are con 
ructed and are Ise J B Bavard, 
ly niet ( e CAA P i! ny a 
Surve ) i the Airy 
ly) s< ( ference in Washington la 
i (a) SiU a averayz 

AL ine ‘ equ { } 
\ . a la I 
16.6 (b) 8 iirports basing 

l eigt piane ea will require 
eT! pe Sor el c a total 1 
R OT) (c) Te) AsIng 
went rive ane ea Vill otal 
1.979 a require , 140 workel 

i) (Mi ‘ ) aed 
Si) all ! é neduied opera 

ie) iy i I basi y 
\ ine eact eed 5 17 


McCarran Bill Provides 
Half of Airport Funds 
for Larger Projects 


Senator Pat McCarrar SB-2, whic! 
uuld appropriate alf a billion dol 
ars for U. S. aid 1 tate and local 
overnme! ! ction and im 
provement ol approx mately 6,000 
irpol during é five vears fo 
Ving peace ) he CAA airpo 
! é é a Cla : 
naller airport i e-half for Cla 
or large airpo1 while he CAA 
en-year national air] plan would 
alloc ite 60.4 pel < program ) 
Cla r smaller fields and only 39.6 
» Cla r large 1irpol 
The McCarran B roe turtne! ! 
t Iring irge alrpol ymnstruction D 
lirecting the dedu f urban a 
01 tund firs ind alloting the re 
ainde f ne ipp priatior to tne 
Cla 2 smatlie M The Bill 
escribe he tw liv ns as the 
Urban Program (for Class 3 and 
larger airports) and the State Pro 
ram (for class 2 iller airports) 
U. S. funds, matched on a fifty-fifty 
aS \ iT il 4 el re would be 
apportioned among the states one-half 
n proportion which the population of 
each state bears to the U. S. popula 
on, and one-half the proportior 
hich the area of ‘ ate bears t 
e | S tal area 
It alls for in appropriation of 
$100,000 annually for five years fo 
ompleting the program, but require 
nent for tate eligibility are sus 
ended for a perio of three years 


; 


o allow time for necessary state legis 


lation. During the three years, how 


ever, cities or ar publ agencie 
nay sponsor airport projects 
Of the five airport lls before Con 


rress, only the Lea Bill is in line fo 


early action. Rep. Jenning’s Ran 
dolph’s two bills, a measure by Rep 
Cecil R. King (similar to Lea Bill), 
Senator Josiah Bailey’s (similar to 


McCarran B 
are awaiting committee hearings 


Randolph’ ) and the 
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Joint Committee 
Opposes Lea Bill; 
Favors NASAO Codes 


Support for federal airport aid in 
general but disapproval of the new 
Lea Bill (HR 674), which attempts 
to legislate other aviation measures 
n combination with airport aid, were 
voted in January by the Civil Avia 


on Joint Legislative Committee, 


which instructed a subcommittee of 


Lowell H. Swenson, NAA manager, 
William Anderson, Joe Garside and 
\l Near to report back on the best 
method to clear U. S. airport aid 
through state or municipal agencies 

The Committee also opposed fed 
eral aviation gas taxation, regulation 
by any non-aviation body, and eco 
nomie regulation of non-scheduled 
aviation by any agency, and endorsed 
NASAO’s uniform state aeronautical 
department act and airport enabling 
act, state airport zoning acts, and 
advocated use of aviation taxes solely 
on aviation activities. Establishment 
of civil aviation committees in bot! 
houses of Congress and in st 
latures was urged 


ate legis 


$51,000 Detroit Study 
Awarded St. Louis Firm 


The Detroit Metropolitan Aviatio 
Janning Authority has contracted 
Horner & Shifrin of St. Louis to sur 
vey, study and plan for maximum, 
regional development of the Detroit 
ndustrial area for commercial, mili 
tary and private aeronautical use 
Specific recommendations on how to 
finance construction of the airports 
which the plan is to include, and 
whether the state, county or munici- 
pality, or private interests should 
build the airports are to be included 
in the report. The cost of the survey 
and plan, which will be paid fron 
funds of the Michigan State Aero 
nautics Board, is $51,000. The pla: 
will cover the presumptive aeronaut 
cal facilities which the Detroit area 
will require up to the year 1960. The 
survey is to begin immediately, wit! 
the contract calling for completion b; 
June 1. More than fifty bids for the 


contract were received 


Airport Bills Reviewed 
at Users’ Conference 


More disagreement on proposed na 
onal airport programs was voiced 
at a Joint Airport Users’ Conference 
n Washington last month, but efforts 
to express the Conference’s feelings 
were over-ruled by Chairman W. H 
MacCracken, Jr. State aviation of- 
ficials such as Les Schroeder of Min- 
nesota and Sheldon (Buck) Steers of 
Michigan, and municipal representa 
tives such as Charles Rhyne of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, continued their familiar de- 
bate, while the NATA’s John Wilson 


again opposed continued neglect of 


AIRPORT MERCHANDISING 
(Continued from page 55) 
airports to request bids from all oil 
companies for their requirements with 
the understanding that the successful 
bidder will be given an exclusive 
agreement, providing they install and 
lease necessary servicing equipment, 
either underground or trucks, to the 
city. Such an 
should be for a reasonable period o 
time three to five years. This period 
will permit the oil company to at 

least partially amortize the cost of 
investment in the equipment. Again, 
as in the case of the larger airports, 
a clause could be written into such 
exclusive agreement that, when an 
other contract is let at the expiration 
of the exclusive agreement, the su 
cessful bidder would be required to 
pay to the oil company who made the 
original installation the unamortized 
portion of the cost of the equipment 
involved. Amortization of equipmer 
should be on a ten-year basis. There 
fore, the next successful bidder, if the 
exclusive agreement was fo1 
years, would pay 70 per cent of the 
cost of the equipment, or 50 per cent 
f it was on a five-year exclusive a) 
rangement. 

That’s all for now. See you next 


exclusive agreement 


c 


three 





month + * * 
fixed-base operators and their in 
portance. 


Current airport legislative pro 
posals were reviewed by Arnold W. 
Knauth, editor of U. S. Aviation Re- 
ports, who described the five bills as 
being generally based on the CAA’s 
billion dollar program but differing 
on details, such as the formula fo: 
alloting Federal funds and the length 
of time before completion (he favored 
the McCarran Bill’s five-year plan) 


Airlines Seek Gauge 
for Future Runways 


U. S. airlines, lacking sufficient stu 
dies on which to base a uniform rec 
ommendation for runway lengths, are 
surveying the future needs of trans 
ports, with an Air Transport Asso- 
ciation committee studying runway 
lengths for cities of various sizes. In- 
fluencing the study will be considera 
tion of radar, jet propulsion, reversi- 
ble propeller braking and other new 
developments. The report 
within several months 


is expected 


Randolph Urges Caution 
for Small City Plans 


Small cities should not promote 
grandiose airport plans which might 
later become a financial burden, Rep 
Jennings Randolph warned last month 
in an address to representatives of 
fifty-four Illinois cities meeting in 
Chicago. He urged Illinois legislation 
enabling local participation on the 
national airport program. 
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o* objective stated above became 
actual fact during the NATA Conven- 
tion where aircraft supply dealers 


trom all parts of the country were 
shown the new Merchandising Dis- 
play Unit now available through 
Supply Division, Inc. Not only were 
they convinced that it would help 
them make more money now, but 
many backed their belief by arrang- 
ing for an immediate installation of 
the unit and the merchandising plan 
that goes with it. 


Among the progressive dealers who 
signed up were... KNOLLE FLYING 


port, Robertson, Mis 


gaee 
making more = 


them in \e 4 


Division, Inc» 
sourl 










SERVICE, Alice, Tex., EDGAR T. ELLIS, 
Fayetteville, Ark., SPRINGFIELD (IIL) 
AVIATION CO. 

.. and scores of others. Some of these 
forward-looking dealers might be 
your neighbors and competitors. 
Don’t let them get the jump on you 
with better merchandising plans and 
more attractive store equipment. 
Write us today, and a Supply Division 
representative will call on you to ex- 
plain the 1945 Program that our 11 
years’ experience in this industry has 


devised for your benefit. 





= 108 W. Granp Ave. 
MUULGIL : Oxvanoma Crry, Oxta. 
Lampert AIRPORT 


Rosertson, Mo. / . LAMBERT AIRPORT 
f =a, 


Prone: TERRYHILL 5-3880 


(Sr. Louts) 


YOuR Warehouse 4uuct FOR AERONAUTICAL SUPPLIES 
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PHone: 3-6224 






ROBERTSON mo. 
123 Jerrerson Ave. 
Mempnis, Tenn. 
Prone: §-6773 
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DOWNTOWN AIR HARBORS FOR NEW YORK CITY, as recommended by the N. Y 

Board of Trade, are sketched above by P. H. Spencer of Republic Aviation Corp. At top 

s 320 x 550-ft. (176,000 sq. ft.) dock with space for about fifty medium-sized craft 

suggested for East River Drive, and below is proposed conversion of two Manhattan 

water front piers offering a 150,400-sq. ft. lower level for about fifty medium-sized 

planes, and an upper level for helicopters. Elevator would bring amphibians or seaplanes 
up for top level storage. Each has compact terminal buildings 





Airport Execs Appeal for Better Rentals from 
U. S. Agencies; Ask for Surplus War Equipment 


Meeting in St. Paul, Minn., January 


2.23, officers and board members of 
the Americal \ ociation of Airport 


Executives adopted a resolution ap 
pealing to the CAA Administrator, the 
? | 


Budget Bureau a1 the Congress to 
! ae ifficient funds to Federal 
ivgencies ising huild ng and office 
pace on airports these agencies 


may contract for space on a business 
lil Dollar-a-year and other 


Ke Das 

low-rental arrangements have beer 
he subject f much omplaining in 
airport management cl le 


Other resolutior 


1. Established a permanent “panel 
if consultants” to advise and assist 
tne members it a wide range of prob 
lems, with Major Charles Hanst, 
president, appointing a panel of Dr 
John H. Frederick, whose articles ap 


pear monthly in these columns; Cha 
les S. Whitney of Milwaukee; Weldon 
B. Wade, Chicago, and Senator Clyde 
C. Trager, Peoria, Ill. They will spe 

alize in education and management, 
engineering, recreational ideas and 


litional panel 


legal matters, a! ad 
membe) will be named late 
2. Instructed Secretary Pat Moore 


to suggest to NASAO that states cer- 

tifying airport managers make such 

certification reciprocal between states. 
i] 


3. Urged Congress to enact legis- 


lation for a national airport build- 


ing program, without endorsing any 
particular airport bill 

4. Urged CAA, Budget Bureau and 
Congress to immediately formulate a 
plan for the continued operation of 
control towers by Federal personnel 
and with government-owned equip 
ment and to consider necessary ex 
pansion of this facility. 

5. Urged government to release to 
public-owned airports surplus snow 
removal, mowing and radio equipment 
and to place such equipment on public 
airports on a custodial basis 

6. Authorized enlarged permanent 
office space and additional personnel 
for the Association’s headquarters 

Action on plans for the 1945 con- 
ference was postponed by the officers 


The Airport Olserwer 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER: Many 
people are under the impression that 
the Brownsville Municipal Airport is 
not available to private planes. Brown 
ville’s flying mayor, Dean Porter, says 
that his contracts with the Army and 
the airlines permit all types of planes 
to use the airport, and private pilots 
are especially welcome. Incidentally, 
CAA has recently opened a General 
Inspection office at Brownsville and 
Inspector Les Hables ean help you 


fly south of the border with the mini 
mum amount of red tape. It is rumored 
that you will soon be able to fly to 
Mexico with only a two-hour delay at 
Brownsville for all clearances. 

GOOD GAS SERVICE: Have you 
realized that you lose one to two hours 
every time you stop for gasoline o1 
a cross-country trip? Paul Leming, 
airport manager at Little Rock Mu 
nicipal, decided to do something about 

He built a small frame building 
adjacent to the ramp and gas pits and 
put a man in charge that can service 
your plane and take you 
Many pilots are pleased with the re 


money 


sulting quick service and now Mz: 
Leming has replaced the frame build 
ng with an attractive stone building 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL: Labo 
and food shortages have caused man) 
restaurants to shut down. But at St 
Louis’ Lambert Field, determinatio: 
to serve the airport cust 
vailed, and although the restaurant 

t 


omel pre 
was closed, a snack counter was r¢ 
tained and you can still get a sand 
wich, drinks, pies, ice cream and the 
like. It’s hard work, said the waitress 
who was busier than the proverbia 


one-armed paper hanger when we 
stepped up for a couple of han 
burgers, but it gets the job done 
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THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 


Continued from page 20) 
leterrents to cross-country flying is 
the fact that ir ertain directions 
there is no place to stop for lunch and 
t makes it an awfully long day if 

yuu don’t have luncl 

There are severa right spots for 
he flie n the present aviation pic- 
ture, however, tnat mignt well be 
ner ed at this ne. They say that 


t an ill-wind that blows nobody 


at een t be true now 


Model Repair Facility 


Many very excellent aviation 
chool wit ery fine repair and 
naintenance facilities have had their 
government contracts cut or elimi 
nated entirely. Such facilities are now 


and are really 
etter job than 
has evel The Spar 


tan School of Aeronautics at Tulsa is 


equipped to do a n 
heer ine vperore 
ne of those units whicl resently has 
nothing except civilian work. This 
plant during its hey-day had more 
than 500 military aircraft assigned to 

and had built up an extensive re 
pair station that was maintaining all 
of these aircraft continuously. Of 
ourse, Spartan has always done othe. 
work, including that for private indi 
viduals, but its experience in main 
taining these 500 aircraft on a com 
mercial basis has certainly improved 
their technique and this, togethe: 
with the equipment and space they 
have available, makes them one of the 
finest repair stations in the country if 
not in the worid. It a beautiful set 
ip, clean, orderly, well managed and 
They have radio service, 
of custom 


complete 

including manufacturing 

built equipment, instrument overhaul 

and adjustment, engine overhaul from 

the smallest to the biggest, and air 

craft overhaul, including factory fa 
lities 
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HIRCRAFT 


One interesting thing we have 
noticed about Spartan is that they 
publish a list of operations they per 
form on your airplane, together with 
the price for each operation. In look- 
ing over these prices, we find them 
to be under those previously charged 
for the same service. We believe this 
to be a step in the right direction and 
it certainly enables one to know just 
what a job is going to cost him when 
he puts it in there. On several dif 
ferent occasions at other places, we 
have put our airplane in for majo. 
work without ever knowing what the 
bill would be. On one recent experi- 
ence, we were led to believe that a 
bill for certain recover work would 
be in the order of $800. We had priv 
ately estimated that it would run 
around $1,500 but when we got the 
ill it was for $3,056. It takes a pretty 
hardy individual to stand a jolt like 
that. On another occasion, we put our 
engine into the factory for a major 
rverhaul, expecting it to run around 
$1,200 or $1,400. When we got it 
back, the bill was $3,300. Which all 
goes to show something or other. As 
we said above, our experience has 
never indicated that flying was cheap 
or that it was getting any cheaper 


Airplane Financing 


We were approached the other day 
by some insurance men who advised 
us that there were now several com 
panies writing insurance policies on 
private fliers at a very much lowe 
additional premium than has hereto- 
fore been available. No doubt, this 
will be followed in time by reduction 
on the part of practically all insur 
ance companies. It is phenomenal 
what wonderful safety records have 
been established during the war train 
ing and this must inevitably be re 
flected by lower personal insurance 
premiums. 

Insurance, undoubtedly, has been a 








PRECISION 


MANUFACTURING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


great deterrent to the use of private- 
ly-owned aircraft in the past and is 
still a considerable feature. To com- 
pletely insure almost any satisfactory 
airplane will cost a minimum of $1,000 
per year. To pay something like $3 
a day every day just for protection 
against possible losses is a pretty 
stiff penalty. On the other hand, those 
people who have not been adequately 
protected have at times found them- 
selves liable for many times the 
premium. Of course, there are ways 
and means of carrying partial cover- 
age and taking certain risks yourself, 
but it is something like a partner I 
had once who carried insurance on all 
of his property except a ranch house 
in California. Naturally, the only 
thing that ever burned completely 
down was his ranch house on which 
he had no coverage. For a long time, 
we have been going to write a book 
on the perversity of nature and that 
would have many comments about 
insurance. 

As long as we are thinking about 
the things that would improve the 
private flier’s existence, it would be 
a good time to consider the financing 
of private airplanes. It has been ou: 
sad experience many times to run up 
against some of the most outstanding 
gyp artists in the world in connection 
with the financing of aircraft. 

We believe that eventually someone 
will see the advantage of financing air- 
craft as General Motors, Chrysler and 
Ford have financed automobiles, name 
ly: On a flat percentage on the un- 
paid balance. This is simple to figure 
and easy to pay. When that is done, 
many more people will find it pos 
sible to purchase and pay for aircraft. 

We have had a notion for a long 
time that there was no one thing 
that could make a private flying 
boom a reality but rather that it 
would require a satisfactory adjust 
ment of each small but serious prob 
lem. * x * 
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Oliver L. Parks Announces the Opening of a Resident School of the Air 
for Young Women Exclusively, at the Alabama Institute of Aeronautics 


This resident school of the air is for young women exclusively. It is in recogni- 
tion of the dominant part to be played by young women in the age of personal 
fiving. It is offered to young women who want to add Air Wisdom to their other 
accomplishments. Courses offered you in flight instruction and ground school 
training lead to a CAA Private Pilot's Rating in a 12 weeks’ course of training. 

Your flight and ground school training at Alabama Institute will be on the 
same colorful campus where, for the past 5 years, U.S. Army Air Force Cadet, 
Royal Air Force Cadet. Free French Cadet, Civil Pilot. and War Service Train- 
ing have been given. You will study under the same competent, experienced in- 
structors who successfully graduated 100% of the members of the original Civil 
Pilot Training class in 1939.°You will have the advantage of the experience 
gained since then in flying over a quarter million hours in flight instruction. 

For the 12 weeks of vour training. you will live on the attractive school 
campus in comfortable residence halls. 


Alabama Institute of Aeronautics - 


the resident flying school for young 
is an affiliate organization of the well-known Parks Air 


women. exclusively 





College for young men at East St. Louis, Ill. 
Admissions are limited and selective. Qualified applicants are given prefer- 


ence in the order in which applications are received. 
Write for bulletin which provides detailed information. Classes begin Feb- 


ruary 19 and April 2. 
ALABAMA INSTITUTE OF AERONAUTICS 
Hargrove Van De Graaff Field 


16 miles west from the heart of downtown Tuscaloosa 
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OLIVER L. PARKS Sa = — 
President | £25 Columbus Road \ERON «| Tics a | 
A nationally kn educa Tuscaloosa Alaban 
tor and lecturer who hae 
pioneered in Aeronautical Please x 
stien oe reieiag . Send me 
only the 12 a = Your Catalog givin 
, 5 Cours 6 £ compler. 
a urse of flight and nr ae lete details of 
a £round training 
5 Name - 
Addrex« (ge 
City 


WALTER P. THORPE 
1 ico-President end 





t 17 veare associated with 


Parks Air College and a 
tively engaged in Acronauti- 
cal Education and Training 
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MacArthur’s invasion, paving the way 
for land-based aviation to be moved 
in to defend the beachhead and lend 
tactical support to the _ invading 


ground forces. Then the carriers 


eased out of the area to assume new 
HL tasks at sea, whereupon Japanese ai} 
strength began to reassert itself as 


replacement squadrons winged their 
way down from Formosa _ through 
By TOM ASHLEY Luzon, and our ground and air forces 
on Leyte found themselves subjected 
to frequent and destructive Japanese 

















SARRIER a n the Pa than a few Jap carrie! lespite heavy 
C fic has been viewed here flak and air defense air attacks. Called to the rescue, the 
ind by other as having one seriou But certain experience i rece! carriers steamed in from sea, ap 
mitatior vVulneral t' » the en months have proved exceptions to the proaching close to shore and well 
emy’ land ased all owel Such a rveneral view regarding the flat top’s within range of strong Japanese all 
view based e fa hat a ¢al vulnerability In the campaign on defenses. Again their planes swept 
el iltho ig ! ‘ ed f rreat LA yte, fo. example, carrier aviatiol the islands, destroying land-based en 
peed and naneuverability,. ; not twice defeated land-based Japanese emy planes by the hundreds. 
é e enoug! a ir detection air superiority at times when U. 5 That was the cue for more bravado 
and assault y extremely-fast and land-based air strength became in against Japanese landplanes, and the 
eavily-armed eal bombers and periled Navy carrier planes swept Fleet shuffled up to the North as far 
rpedo plane Asa itter of record, the Philippines to neutralize enemy as the Ryukyus, Formosa, and along 
{ Ss. a é ha é ed more air resources preparatory to Genera the China shores to neutralize the 
- 
Carrier War at a Glance LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 
; - , December 26-January 25 
Here’s a2 é ecori é co? é é ? ly 
lere’s a lay) la n piled in “ salen War,” 6) (Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 
Lt. Oliver Jensen, USNR, of Task Force 58’s carriers in 
the Central P f Southwest 
. CHITAE FACT Europe Italy Pacific Russia 
Combat sorties. 5.456: tons of hombs dropped, 2.026: Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 
enemy aircraft destroyed including 12 by AA), 484; U.S Dec. 26 75 34 92 6 23 
ae came a oe oR a Dec. 27. 119 «17 17 2 4 22 
an aircre . ( al, ; em ty sDips sunR (in Dec. 28 il 8 il 20 4 14 
cluding 3 by ships’ gunfire at Truk), 32; enemy ships dam Dec. 29 32.53 1 27 2 56 
aged, 18: U. S. Nat hibs sunk, 0. Dec. 30 83 74 19 22 
Dec. 31 104 64 8 9 4 
Jan. | 187 74 5 23 a 
Jan. 2 18 41 l 8 I 21 
Jan. 3 6 15 ! 9 6 70 
Jan. 4 10 3 I 23 20 5 29 
4 Jan. 5 23 36 I 37 3 17 
- Jan. 6 10 sé 2 34 52 
Jan. 7 25 15 3 9 
Jan. 8 8 9 23 1 13 
Jan. 9 5 | 3 44 8 
Jan. 10 31 3 8! 2 
Jan. I! a4 3 5 44 6 
Jan. 12 1 7 1 2 2 8 
Jan. 13 3 
Jan. 14 253 72 24 1 60 
Jan. 15 12 6 20 16 2 
ae Jan. 16 8 33 4 163 
Jan. 17 40 18 2 a 3 26 
Jan. 18 2 5 62 I 59 
Jan. 19 5 a I 46 
Jan. 20 9 7 33 71 
ONE DOWN, ONE TO GO was the score when a pair of Japs Jan. 21 6 9 2 17 33 
attacked in unison during the Battle of Santa Cruz Islands. This Jan. 22 19 43 1 10 16 52 
remarkable U. S Navy photo caught the scene, with one Jap Jan. 23 37 34 8 15 | 23 
already destroyed in a splash (at right) while the second Jan. 24 3 21 
victim of accurate defensive fire, plummets to a similar fate Jan. 25 5 a oe 15 
TOTALS 1061 778 31 228 624 46 939 
Totals since 
Jan. 1,°45 648 524 24 165 482 33 798 
RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 
CHINA: Four hundred fifty-five enemy planes destroyed at loss 
of thirty-eight. Totals since January 1, 1945, 379 enemy, 
3) Allied. 
PACIFIC: Five hundred forty-two enemy planes destroyed at loss 
of sixty-five. Totals since January 1, 1945, 536 enemy, 64 
Allied. 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: Thirteen enemy planes destroyed at lo«s 
of twenty. Totals since January 1, 1945, 11 enemy, 14 Allied. 
(Note: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 
commands. They are, therefore, subject to periodic adjustment. 
Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on which figures are re- 
leased; others when action occurred.) 
CLOSE BUT HARMLESS, this flaming Jap torpedo plane was a 
ictim of : ates : LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR FOR 1944—EUROPE: 9,907 
which inl Maieperg ath pogo barrage. It was one of six enemy, 8.467 Allied; ITALY: 4,048 enemy, 3,631 Allied; SOUTH- 
which came in at low level on December 4, 1944, to attack the WEST PACIFIC: 3,612 enemy, 420 Allied; CHINA: 1,037 
carrier during a U. S. raid in the Marshall Islands. All six were enemy, 262 Allied; SOUTHEAST ASIA: 406 enemy, 253 Allied; 
destroyed. PACIFIC: 5.279 enemy. 445 Allied; RUSSIA: 13,989 enemy. 
Official U. S. Navy Photograry 
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OVER 450 LOCKHEEDS A 
MONTH FOR UNCLE SAM 





P-38 LIGHTNING FIGHTER B-17 BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 


ee 





€-69 CONSTELLATION TRANSPORT 





One-hundred percent of Lockheed’s production is for war! The swift P-38 
Lightning fighter, the Navy’s PV Ventura bomber, the famous Boeing Flying 
Fortress and the majestic Lockheed Constellation. Fighters, bombers, transports. 
Fast, hard-hitting dependable weapons of war—backed by the Lockheed tradition 
of leadership and the vast store of Lockheed skill and experience. + One-hundred 
percent war production! This is Lockheed’s record for January,1945, and for every 
month as long as the need is for war planes. Then, and only then, will Lockheed 


return to its original purpose — building planes for commerce, industry and you. 





LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
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By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


HILE the International Civil Aviation Confer- 

7 oo was in progress at Chicago last year, Dr. 

VM. P. L. Steenberghe, head of the Netherlands delegation, 

me day made a remark which threw much light on the 

present status of his country in global air transportation 
and on the role it is likely to play postwar: 

“This aviation conference is, of course, largely an as- 
embly which deals with the economic problems of civil 
iviation. It is the considered opinion of the chairman 
and delegates that the territory of a country should not 
govern the fact whether it should be permitted to sit 
n on executive councils, but rather the consideration of 
the importance of the country concerned in the field of 
vil aviation has to be the decisive factor.” 

It is not difficult to read between the lines of Dr. Steen 
herghe’s observation. Holland in Europe embraces an area 
f 12,579 square miles—a little over one-fourth of the 
State of New York—with a population of about nine 
million (To be sure, the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
also includes the Netherlands East Indies, Netherlands 
Guinea or Surinam, and the group of West Indies Islands 
alled Curacao; and the inhabitants of the Dutch East 
Indies alone number some seventy million.) 

The air-route network which the little European nation 
suilt before the war, and which it has largely continued 
to operate since, is more commensurate with the distances 
and populations of its overseas empire than with those 
if the mother country Indeed, little Holland will bea: 
watching. Even with the shifting tides of war swirling 
across her terrain, she has continued as an air-transpo? 
tation powel 

Fight for Survival 

When the Germans struck in May, 1940, Holland’s 
nilitary strength incorporated no more than 200 first-line 
planes. In the tragic two days’ war, this air force went 
lown fighting, but not until after the defending air crews 
and anti-aircraft gunners had shot down almost 150 
nvading aircraft 

As the invasion was being completed, numbers of Dutch 
military and civil pilots were flying their machines out 
if the country. KLM or Royal Dutch Airlines men flew 


WORLD'S WINGS 


five DC-3’s and one DC-2 to England. Twenty 
Douglas transports were destroyed by German at- 
tacks on Netherlands air bases. 

Only a few short weeks later—in July—with 
extra fuel tanks added, the Hollanders launched 
a regular service between London and Lisbon; the 
course carried them over the Atlantic for about 
1,000 miles, and always within range of Nazi 
planes. But the service has been running without 
an interruption since its inception. 

After the Germans were established in the stolen te 
ritory, a number of Dutch fliers succeeded at various 
times in taking off under the Nazi noses and landing on 
the other side of the Channel. It got so bad that the 
occupation authorities issued an order to their own pilots 
to unscrew their propellers for the night. 

In Amsterdam a group of KLM pilots had to go on 
working for the Germans in order to survive. They 
impersonated collaborationists so convincingly that thei 
masters finally trusted them to take up German aircraft 
on test flights with big enough fuel loads to enable them 
to make England. They did. 

Last October KLM celebrated twenty-five years of un- 
interrupted operation under its original name. After the 
invasion of the homeland, KLM headquarters moved to 
New York, then to London. At the time of the quarter- 
century anniversary, the vital London-Lisbon route had 
been traversed by KLM more than 2,250 times since July, 
1940. Its West Indian and South American network ex 
panded broadly; an important wartime service was inau 
gurated between Curacao and Miami, Florida. 

KLM’s operations in the Western Hemisphere, as of 
December 31, 1942, covered 3,128 route-miles, connecting 
Curacao, the principal West Indies base, with other Dutch 
islands in the Caribbean and with Surinam, as well as with 
Colombia, Venezuela, Trinidad, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Jamaica, and Cuba. 

Last year KLM set up a regular service to the tiny 
Island of St. Maarten in the far northeastern corner of 
the Caribbean. This brought the company’s route mileage 
in that area to 5,170. Its revenue passenger mileage in 
1944 was estimated at 11,500,000. KLM’s important affil 
iate is KNILM or the Royal Netherlands Indies’ Airways. 
When the war broke out, the KNILM was given control 
over the KLM and exercised it first from Batavia, Java, 
and later from New York. In September, 1943, the con- 
trol of KLM was returned to London. The day does not 
seem to be far off when KLM transports, bound for every 
corner of the world, will again be flying out of Schipol, 
the great airline’s home port in Holland proper.* * * 





springboards from which enemy ai} 


tographs on oblique grids. These en- 


any German equipment. “They tried 
to radio the ground controller to send 


strength poured into the Philippines 
Again the fear of vulnerability against 
land-based attack failed to be wholly 
justified 

* * * 


The Meaning of “‘Airspionage”’ 


Of many kinds of combat air units, 
few have as arduous work to do as 
the 67th Tactical Reconnaissance 
Group, better known as “Peck’s Bad 
toys” after its commander, Col. 
George W. Peck, and attached to 
the Ninth Tactical Air Command in 
Europe. Its current mission, among 
other duties, calls for complete aerial 
photographic coverage of the First 
Army Front to a depth of ten miles 
behind the enemy lines on a daily 
basis 

“Not only are photographs made and 
listributed to all ground units,” ex- 
plains Col. Peck, “but recently we have 
developed an entirely new procedure 
of synthetic projection of vertical pho- 
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able artillery units to fire with com- 
plete accuracy on targets at night or 
any other time when visual observa- 
tion is impossible. These same grid 
projections are carried on subsequent 
reconnaissance flights, and targets 
are accurately spotted for artillery 
by reference to the established co- 
ordinates. The projections are made 
with such detail that they may also 
be used by infantry and armored com- 
pany commanders in planning the de- 
tails of our attacks.” 

The effects of “airspionage,” con- 
ducted in P-38’s and P-51’s, can be 
judged by the Colonel’s report to the 
War Department of recent actions, 
including one in which the 67th co- 
operated with fighter bombers in iso- 
lating the battlefield. 

Recalling the Battle of the Bulge, 
he said two of his airspionage pilots 
were flying back from the bulge near 
Dinant when they saw twelve Ger- 
man tanks in a courtyard in an area 
where there was not supposed to be 


fighter bombers,” Col. Peck said, “but 
they found their radios wouldn’t work. 
They then flew around until they 
found a squadron of P-38’s carrying 
bombs, and by waggling their wings 
signalled that they had a target. The 
P-38’s followed them back down over 
the target and destroyed all twelve 
of the tanks. 

“When the planes returned to their 
air base, they were not greeted with 
enthusiasm since the tanks were a 
long way from where they were sup- 
posed to be. There was the possibility 
that recognition had been faulty. This 
was cleared up shortly when a report 
from the ground forces came in stat- 
ing that Belgian civilians had re- 
ported enemy tanks in that particular 
courtyard and were asking for aerial 
reconnaissance, It was a big moment 
when we could report that the target 
had already been observed and de- 
stroyed.” * * * 
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SeAVUPLE THREAT 


Wrapped up in one formidable package are the lessons of five years 
of attack bombing. The brilliant new Douglas Invader is America’s 
fastest, most versatile bomber. It is designed to carry such an 
extremely flexible selection of machine guns, cannon, bombs, and 
fuel that its offensive striking power is adaptable to almost any 
combat situation. 
This sleek “‘war-shortener” is making its presence felt wherever 
the going is toughest — more power to it. 
To us at Chandler-Evans — men and women together — it is a 
proud feeling to know that CECO fuel pumps are among those CARBURETORS 
chosen for this superb new fighting machine. We are leaving no FUEL PUMPS 
stone unturned to justify this trust. PROTEK-PLUGS 
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The International Civil 
Aviation Conference 


The Chief of the Aviation Division, Department of State, de- 
tails the beneficial results of the first international conference. 








By STOKELEY W. MORGAN 


7 a International Civil Aviation Conference 
which met in Chicago during November was 
led primarily 


a y for the purpose of making arrangements 
vhich would allow international airlines to get into op 
eration as soon as military considerations permit, thus 
abling mercial a transport to perform without 
lelay its proper function of providing rapid communica 
etween nati and peoples, to renew ‘world trad 
ind nmerce after the ng stagnation caused by the wa 
ne ta wa a torn IADIE yne because the situation con 
ronting the air transport industry after the war will be 
tall fferent from that in 1939, and because the inte) 
national machinery which served then would be totally 
idequate et the new conditions. Especially needed 
Vas a new nternational agreement governing alr naviga 
n and air transpo1 replace the out-of-date Paris and 
Havana \gvreement ol 1919 and 1929; a new set of 
echnical standards t reflect the gigantic strides which 
ave been made in aviation practice and technique during 
ecent years; and some form of provisional interim a1 
angement to serve until a new agreement and new 
tandards could be worked out and adopted by all the 
nation The Conference was seeking a means to start 
ng the ninute tne greet gnt replaces the red on the 
mmercial a rway if the world. 
During the Conference a group of nations led by Canada 
and Great Britain stressed the desirability of strict regula 
yn, envisaging a sort of international Civil Aeronautics 
Au The cle e for such control was motivated in 


iat without it international services would 





yperation greatly exceeding the actual traffi 

and that such services, tied as they would be to 

! political interests and national prestige, must 
evitably seek Government support, with resulting sub 
y races and rate wars. Perhaps even more influential 
their thinking was the fear lest without some form of 
nternational control over routes, rates and schedules, the 
nited States, witl indisputed leadership in the field 
a transport and with what comes close to being a 
nonopoly of long-range transport planes, would so mo 


nopolize the world air transport of the immediate future 
that other nations when ready to enter the competitive 
ace would out-distanced, the field pre 


mpted and no room left for a newcomer. There was also 


find themselve 
n some quarters a very apparent desire to offset Amer 

skill and efficiency by 
" lio > on tif l agualitv: ¢ lesire t ut hes licap 
ould give an al iclal equahty; a desire to pu lanaica} 
veight on the American entry so-to-speak. It is noteworthy 


arbitrary restriction whic! 


hat the leading maritime nations had never proposed th 
form of international control for their merchant shipping 
The American Delegation opposed the establishment of 
inv international authority with arbitrary regulatory 
owers in the economic field They recognized the need for 
ne form of contro] which would prevent vast numbers of 
npty or partly empty planes from flying a multiplicity of 


yported by government subsidy and operated 
or reasons of policy rather than business. They felt how 
the formation of such a regulatory body at th 
ne would be premature since it must work largely with 


ut experience in a new field. Pending the time when 


orld organization in many fields will have become i 
reasingly effective, the American Delegation took the 
nosition that an international civil aviation council acting 


as a purely technical study group and in an advisory o1 
consultive capacity would be a valuable instrument fo! 
solving many of the problems confronting international 
aviation; and such a council was proposed by the Cor 
ference. It is to be established first on a provisional basis, 
and later, if experience proves the soundness of the idea, 
as a permanent institution. 


Objectives of ICAO 

The Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza 
on, which I fear will have to be known as PICAO, con 
sists of an Assembly to meet once a year, to which all the 
nations represented at Chicago will belong; and a counci! 
of twenty-one member states, elected by the Assembly 
every two years. The Council will formulate and recom 
mend the adoption of technical standards and procedures, 
and will study, report and recommend on problems r« 
lating to air navigation and international air transport 

It is worthwhile to note the objectives of the new Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. They are to: (a) 
Insure the safe and orderly growth of international civil 
aviation throughout the world; (b) Encourage the arts of 
aircraft design and operation for peaceful purposes; (c) 
Encourage the development of airways, airports and ai 
navigation facilities for international civil aviation; (d) 
Meet the needs of the peoples of the world for safe, regu 
lar, efficient and economic air transport; (e) Prevent eco 
nomic waste caused by unreasonable competition; (f) In 
sure that the rights of contracting States are fully re 
spected and that every contracting State has a fair op 
portunity to operate international airlines; (g) Avoid dis 
crimination between contracting States; (h) Promote safe 
ty of flight in international air navigation; (i) Promote 
generally the development of all aspects of international 
civil aeronautics. 

In the technical field, twelve subcommittees of the Con 
ference labored to produce draft technical annexes to the 
international agreement, which were accepted by the Con 
ference for further study by the Interim Council. The 
completeness with which the field was covered is shown 
by the titles of these annexes, viz: (a) Airways Systems, 
(b) Communications Procedures and Systems, (c) Rules of 
the Air, (d) Air Traffic Control Practices, (e) Standards 
Governing the Licensing of Operating and Mechanical 
Personnel, (f) Log Book Requirements, (g) Airworthiness 
Requirements for Civil Aircraft Engaging in International 
Air Navigation, (h) Aircraft Registration and Identifica 
tion Marks, (i) Meteorological Protection of International 
Aeronautics, (j) Aeronautical Maps and Charts, (k) Cus 
toms Procedures and Manifests, (1) Search and Rescue, 
and Investigation of Accidents. 

The Conference passed a resolution under which the 
signatory nations agreed to accept these practices as ones 
toward which the national practices of these natio 
should be directed as far and as rapidly as may prove 
practicable. In other words, it is hoped that the nations 
of the world will voluntarily adopt these technical stand 
ards and practices as their own laws and regulations 
prior to the time when they can, after further study and 
revision by the Interim Council, become part of fixed 
international law. Thus we may very shortly achieve 
the desirable end that aircraft flying in all parts of the 
world will comply with the same standards, follow the 
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Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


Tomorrow’s air-liner—today’s record breaker 
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S st nd continents after the 
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ind ease of control — all springing from 
the design, production and field service 
study of the Flying Fortress and Super 
fortress, the Stratoliners and Clippers. 

The Stratocruiser is a versatile air 
The double dec k, three cabin de 
sign gives flexibility of interior arrange 


plane 
ment and re idy interchange between 
cargo and passenger-carrving capacity 

\s a high-speed, low-fare transport 
the big ship can comfortably seat 1 
passengers. As a luxury sleeper plane 
t will have 72 seats or 36 berths on the 
upper deck, and a lounge and dining 
salon se iting 14, crew quarters and cargo 
space below 


With 


miles the 


an operating range of 3500 
Boeing Stratocruiser can fy 


THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPER: 


non-stop from New York to London with 
abundant reserves of fuel. Its top speed 
of 400 miles an hour and cruising speed 
of 34 
sengers to leave the East Coast at noon 
ind dine on the West Coast. And its 
pressurized cabin maintains comfortabl 


conditions even in high iltitude, over 


miles an hour will enable pas 


weather flight. Also, it is the most 


economical long-range land pl ine evel 


built 

When victor ' P , Li] 
lesign, engineering 1 nufac 
vhich have extablished Bosing lead 
s} p in the big bomber field will | g 
comparable strides in air transport. ) 


can be sure... if it’s “Built by Boeing 


ts out in front. 
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ame procedures, give and recognize the same signals 





everywnere 

But it was not the most difficult problem of the Con- 
ference to agree upon technical matters. As Mayor La 
Guardia said on one occasion, “Everybody is against bad 






































































weather.”” Nor was it sufficient to agree upon modern 
evised principles governing air navigation between na 

ns and t et up an advisory council. All this had been 
lone to a | ted extent in Paris in 1919. The problem of 
getting the transport planes into the air and providing 


ations was still unsolved 


ra é n etween tne na 
This problem has been side-stepped by both the Paris and 
Havana Conrentior vhich specified that matters relating 
to international air transport should be arranged between 
ne nations |! res agreement The result had been 

oroughlh; nsat acto Every air transport line nece 
tated a series of bargains, one with each nation through 
vhich it passed, A nation holding a strategic geographi 
yosition on the ite was in a position to exercise hold- 
ip tact al any ases did so. Spec ial deals were 

rked out one nation or its aircraft were 
favored at the expense of others, exclusive rights were 
granted and paid for, crimination was the rule rathe 

il © ¢ 

At the beginning f the Conference, the American Dele 
vation announced the \me an doctrine that aircraft 
hould be permitted to go wherever there was a legitimate 
traffic need, provide ( that they should fly reason 
ably full, a 65 pe ent load factor being suggested as a 
reasonable il il ! Sched iles, however, should be in 
creased as rapidly as needed, specifically when planes were 
yperating at re than 65 per cent of capacity Airline 
hould be free to f ich types of aircraft and such fre 
quencies a ind busine judgment should dictate, and 
there should be 1 ninatory practices favoring the 
aircraft of é ition operating in a given country ove 
ne all il ra 


The “Five Freedoms”’ 


Che Canadian Delegation was responsible for suggesting 
vhat later came t ve called the doctrine of the “free 
loms.”’ They suggested that the nations should grant each 
» the others the f wwing freedoms of the air with re 
pect ft cheduled international air services: (1) The 
privilege to fly a ts territory without landing; (2) 
The privilege to land for non-traffic purposes; (3) The 
privilege to put dov passengers, mail and cargo taken 
yn in the territ f the State whose nationality the ai 
ift possesses: (4) The privilege to take on passengers. 
nail and cargo destined for the territory of the Stats 
ose nationality the a raft possesses 
This, as can readily be seen, contains one serious omis 
It make ! vis ! for intermediate, so-called 
p” traf Ana ne operating a long route unde 
Canadian f ila 1 fly with a constantly grow 
ng number of empt eats. For example, a plane fron 
New York to Cail via London, Paris, Geneva, and Rome 
would drop off at ea ty the passengers booked to that 
yoint, and take on none, thus probably arriving at Cairo 
with perhaps tw three seats occupied. Between New 
Y and Buer Aire for instance, only 15 per cent of 
ie traff “through traffic,” and we should be able to 
operate only a it one plane a week on that trade route 
Such a restriction would strangle the lines of every country 
except those operated for political reasons with heavy gov 
ernmel r 
Nevertheless, tl formula was strenuously supported 
he last by a nu er of nations, their reason being that 
f planes, specifical \merican planes, were permitted t 
< up traffic as they went along and operate all fre 
juencies necessary to accommodate that traffic, local air 
nes would be stifled in development, the through line 
\ ild take t all 
The American Vv nt, sup} orted with equal vigol by 
a number of other nations, was that in the postwar world 
here would be plent f room for all, it was not our inten 


tor » use through line to monopolize local traffic 
Furthermore, t how that it was not our intention to do 
Dy Berl ( I I tne \ erical Delegat or and Pres 





dent of the Conference, expressly stated that this Govern- 
ment is prepared to make available civil air transport 
planes when they can be released from military service, to 
those countries which recognize as we do the right of each 
nation to maintain friendly intercourse with others. How- 
ever, through lines could not live or develop on terminal 
traffic alone as provided under the Canadian formula. 

In effect, the formula of the four freedoms alone might 
well have stopped American operations at the western 
gateways of Europe, and on the South American routes 
might have made it impossible to operate on a business 
basis beyond Trinidad on the East Coast and perhaps 
Guayaquil on the West. 

Therefore, the American Delegation proposed what was 
designated the fifth freedom, viz: (5) The privilege to take 
on passengers, mail and cargo destined for the territory of 
any other contracting State and the privilege to put down 
passengers, mail and cargo coming from any such territory 

It should be observed that in this proposed mutual grant 
of freedoms three, four and five, they are only to apply to 
through services on a reasonably direct route out from 
and back to the homeland of the State whose nationality 
the aircraft possesses. The granting of these freedoms 
does not in any way alter the fact that each State exercises 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space 
above its territory. Furthermore, each nation retains the 
right to reserve for its own carrier traffic between points 
within its own territory, so-called “cabotage.” 

Debate concentrated to a large extent on the so-called 
fifth freedom. The Latin American nations in general 
took the same position as the United States. They had 
experienced the advantage of having established inter- 
national air transport serving their countries for many 
years. While they were to some extent operators them- 
selves and hoped in future to be operating on a large: 
scale, they were also users of the services of others and 
realized the benefits to be derived from free and unre- 
stricted operations. They had been accustomed to grant 
what had now become known as the fifth freedom without 
reservation, and they realized from the traffic statistics 
of their own countries that long trunk-line operations 
were impossible without it. They supported the American 
Delegation in full measure. The Scandinavian nations and 
the Netherlands likewise supported the American posi- 
tion. 

In the end, since unanimity could not be achieved, it 
was decided that separate documents should be drafted by 
which the nations could grant and receive the two free 
doms and the four freedoms, with or without the fifth. 
To protect the nations which were fearful that develop 
nent of their own regional services might be unduly han- 
licapped, it was provided that any state could grant only 
the four freedoms and neither grant nor receive the fifth 
To date, twenty-nine nations have signed the document 
inder which they grant right of transit and technical stop. 
This, I believe, is the great achievement of the Confe 
ence. It gets the plane into the air, not after prolonged 
eral negotiations with bargaining balanced pro and 
con with every nation. American aircraft can now fly to 
virtually all parts of the world as soon as they are ready 

Some people will say the United States gives up more 
than it receives by such a grant. I do not think so. Unde 
the system of bilateral agreements you may obtain com- 
mercial rights to operate and do business in a certal! 
ountry and be wholly unable to get there. You must at 
least have transit rights in all the intervening countries. 
For example, it does us no good to have commercial 
rights in continental Europe, Scandinavia and the Middle 
and Near East if we cannot cross the Atlantic. And to 
cross the Atlantic we must have transit rights granted by 
Canada, Newfoundland, and if possible Iceland, Bermuda 
and the Azores. In the present development of transport 
aircraft it is impossible to fly economically from United 
States to European territory non-stop. As the result of 
the agreement prepared at Chicago and submitted for 
signature by all nations, we are now reasonably sure of 
obtaining these transit rights. And what do we give up 
of bargaining value in return? One thing, the Hawaiian 
stop in the Pacific. By the reciprocal grant of transit 
rights to Canada and Great Britain, we make possible a 
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Canadian line to Australia and a British line to the Far 
East via the Pacific. Well, transit rights in Canada for 
our transatlantic planes are more than a fair return for 
letting Canada get through to Australia; and while the 
British may ultimately run a line to the Far East via 
Hawaii, they are not dependent on that route; the logical 
way to go from Great Britain to Australia and the Far 
East is from London eastward via the Mediterranean, 
the Near East and India. Transit rights in Newfoundland 
and Bermuda and the British Isles are worth far more to 
us than transit rights at Hawaii are worth to them. 


Looking Forward 


At this point someone should ask, “But what good are 
these transit rights if no commercial rights go with 
them?” No good at all if we have no commercial rights 
anywhere. Their value does indeed depend upon their use 
to us in reaching countries with which we exchange com- 
mercial rights. It is true that only sixteen nations signed 
the five freedom document at Chicago and all but fow 
of them were Latin American nations with which we are 
already doing business. However, that will not be the 
final score. For some time it will still be necessary to 
execute special agreements with the countries which, 
while not ready to extend these commercial freedoms on 
a wide basis, are yet ready and willing to welcome Amer- 
ican air carriers into their territory. The number is 
considerable, and in each case as a new nation is added to 
our list of customers, the right of access will exist based 
on the general grant of the two freedoms. The full 
picture and the benefits derived from the Conference 
cannot be completely ascertained until these supplementary 
agreements have been concluded. What has been done 
is very considerable, and each further step will be a step 
in the right direction. There is still some anxiety and 
suspicion to be overcome, but once American carriers are 
in the air and the benefits to be derived from the services 
they are able to supply become apparent, and the fear 
that they will stifle local interests becomes allayed, the 
wider our services will spread and the more useful to our- 
selves and all the world our aviation will become. 

One very important provision of the Interim Agreement 
calls for the filing of all existing and future international 
agreements on aviation matters with the Council, to be 
made available for public inspection. So ends the era 
of secrecy and so begins an era of open dealing. 

The Conference means for the Americas, North, Central 
and South, not forgetting our air-minded neighbor Can- 
ada, the chance to get going in air transport; it opens 
the door to opportunity to serve and be served, to put 
to practical commercial use the operational lessons that 
have been learned by millions of miles of military trans- 
port flying during the war. It means the flags of the 
American nations can and should soon be seen in many 
lands, on their own aircraft; it means for the Americas 
that aviation is to be developed along the lines that are 
inherent in the political philosophy of these nations 
equality of opportunity, rewards based on efficiency, not 
favor, without discrimination, without exclusion, above 
all on a basis of expansion to meet the needs of the many, 
not restriction to protect the interest of the few. 

What does this mean for our cities, particularly the 
inland cities of this country? Will all the benefits accrue 
to the seaports which dispatched and received the bulk 
of our commerce by sea? The answer is definitely no. An 
internationally regulated air transport might have had 
such effect. Just as we should in all probability have 
been forced to stop at the western gateways of Europe 
and the eastern gateways of Asia, so foreign planes would 
probably have been stopped at our coastal and territorial 
frontiers. But the great advantage of aviation is that it 
utilizes an ecean of air which extends over both land and 
sea. It need not stop at the water’s edge, or hesitate 
at mountain barriers. To do so is to deny its God-given 
right of universal entry. So we should see the great air- 
liners of the future taking off from many inland as well 
as coastal cities on direct routes to foreign cities all ove. 
the world ‘ * * 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Lower Fares Proposed After 
Mail Rate Reduction Move 


By E. H. PICKERING 


HE majo! problem to arise 
last ynth for the airlines 
= the { Vil 


mi 
Aeronautics 


wa Board's 
order directing Americar Airlines, 
Eastern Air Line TWA, and United 
Air Lines to show cause why thei 
mail rates should not be reduced from 
60 cents to 32 cents per ton mile of 


nail carried, Replies from the airlines 


were to have been filed late in Janu 
ary, and one result may already be 
apparent in the subsequent filings by 
everal of the airlines fo. permissior 
to reduce passenger rates in the nea) 
future 

Adjustment of mail rates at this 
time in accord with present earnings 
f the airlines is feared by the indus 
try. With an eye on postwar opera 
ions, when extremely high load fac 
Oo! W 1] indo inte ily decrease fron 
1) per cent at present to something 
near the prewar level of between 5) 
and 60 per cent, adjustments at this 
me could leave the airlines in a 
awkward position when the load fa 
tors do drop 

The eventual importance of a second 
part of the show-cause order may 
have even more important effect in 
the years to come. This part ordered 


a general investigation of the rates 
for carrying cargo by all of the do 
mestic airlines. Judging by the talk 
presented by L. Welch Pogue, CAB 
Chairman, at last November’s Avia 
tion Clinic in Oklahoma City, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is not too happy 
that cargo rates have not been low 
workable figure 


; 


ered i) a more 


Mid-Continent Gets 
Tulsa-New Orleans Route 


Mid-Continent Airlines has been 
awarded an exte! mn of its route 
south from Tulsa to New Orleans via 
Muskogee, Ft. Smith, Texarkana, and 
Shreveport. This decision reversed the 
report of the examiners who favored 


I 
Delta Airlines for the route. Joplin, 


Missouri, was also authorized fo: 
service on Mid-Continent’s route be- 
tween Kansas City and Tulsa. At the 
same time, Continental Air Lines was 
authorized to serve Bartlesville, Okla 
homa, between Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City 


Texas-Oklahoma Hearing 
Opens at Ft. Worth 


Texas-Oklahoma airline applicants, 


¥. lie 
to tacilitate 


divided into four groups 
procedure, began presentations be 
fore CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn 
in Fort Worth January 31. Fi 
heard were applicants for 


+ 


through or beyond service Amer 
ean Airlines, Chicago & Southern, 
Eastern, Mid-Continent and Braniff 
Next was to be a group from th 
north and west area, including Cen 
tral Airlines, E. R. Leonard, Okla 
homa Airways, Parks Air Service, 
South Central Air Transport, Sky 
lines, New Mexico Airlines, 
Plains Airways and Texas-New Mex 
co Airlines. In the third and fourth 
groups will be Aviation Enterprise 
Aircraft Sales Co., Austin Airlines, 
Bowen Airways, Community Air Serv 
ice, Continental Air Essair, 
Eagle Airlines, Gulf Airlines, Hanna 
ford Airlines, Joe T. Hinkle, Houston 
Airways, Wayne B. Lee, Lone Star 
Airlines, Lone Star Airways, Jac} 
Neal and Son, Spartan Airlines, Texas 
Airlines, Texas Bus Lines, 
West Central Air 


e 


Great 


Lines, 


Central 
Union Bus Lines 


lines 


Examiners Recommend 
Four N. Atlantic Routes 


CAB examiners have recommended 
establishment of four North Atlantic 
routes, two for Pan American and 
two for American Export, provided 
American Airlines is permitted to 
buy control of the latter 
The recommendation also included the 
proposal that New York, Boston, 
Washington, Detroit and Chicago be 
designated as co-terminals for trans 
atlantic services. United Air Lines 
flying 100,000 miles a day 
Before the 


company 


is now 
with only fifty airplanes. 
war United operated sixty-seven ships 


and at one time, after government 








Type 64050 
Directional Gyro 





pump. Can 
prices. Our service department will be glad to make 


installation for you 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. 


instruments * Radios * Airplanes * Engines * Accessories 


U. S. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 318 


Municipal Airport 


SPERRY GYROSCOPIC INSTRUMENTS 


The Sperry Directional Gyro is standard equipment on all 
aircraft used in cross-country flying and is a requirement 
for accurate air navigation. Weight is only 3°4 Ibs. It is 
easily installed to operate either from venturi or vacuum 


furnished new or rebuilt at attractive 


& 


iG — 


Detroit, 5, Mich. 
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requisition of airliners reached its 
peak, had only thirty-three in service. 


Domestic 


First to accept an associate mem- 
bership in the Feeder Airline Associa 
tion is Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation. Associate membership 
lends moral and financial support to 
the program being conducted by the 
Association. Request of United 
Air Lines and TWA for rehearing of 
the case that resulted in the award- 
ing of the Denver-Los Angeles route 
to Western Air Lines has been denied 
by the CAB. The petitions of Braniff, 
Chicago and Southern, and TWA fo 
rehearing in the Chicago-New York 
case, in which Northwest and PCA 
benefited, was also denied. ; Fo 
use on routes involving frequent 
stops, TWA has just completed a con 
version of two DC-3’s with accommo- 
dations for seating twenty-five pas- 
sengers. Reduction of the size of the 
forward cargo compartment, plus use 
of two berth forward ac- 
counts for the additional space. 

Air Express Division of Railway 
Express Agency has announced new 
lower rates for the movement of fresh 
produce and seafood from Brownville, 
Houston, Corpus Christi, and New Or 
leans to twenty-three states in the 
western region of the United States 
Rates on produce and fresh-water fish 
moving from Colorado Springs, Den- 
ver, and Pueblo to twelve points in 
Texas and Oklahoma, were also an- 
nounced. Delta Airlines, after 
announcing a 50 per cent stock div 
idend on its preissued stock, has also 
announced a marketing of 100,000 
shares to cover additional flight and 
ground equipment for present and 
proposed routes. . W. C, Miles has 
been appointed Superintendent of 
Maintenance for Essair, Inc. Miles 
was formerly Superintendent of 
Maintenance of Delta Airlines, and 
has recently been general Superin 
tendent of the Air Forces Depot, 
Macon, Georgii 


sections 


International 


James C. Buckley, Economist fo 
the Port of New York Authority, has 
predicted an average of 740 interna- 
tional air passengers a day out-bound 
from New York. This would require 
twelve flights daily with fifty-pas 
senger planes operating at a 60 per 
cent load factor. . . . Pan American 
Airways has sold a large block of 
stock in Compania Mexicana de Avi- 
acion (CMA), Mexican subsidiary 
company, to business men in Mexico. 

Two surplus DC-3’s have been 
awarded to Aerovias Braniff. Con- 
version work on the two planes will 
in Braniff Airways’ 

A group of thir- 


be conducted 
shops in Dallas. 
teen Chinese Nationals, sent to this 
country by the Chinese government, 
are being trained by TWA in airline 
operation technique, 
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A FOXHOLE TENANT HAS 
SOM ETHING TO SAY! ‘Ever spend a weekend in a foxhole . . . No? 


Well . . . until you have, it’s pretty hard to 
understand what those lads in “that wild blue yonder” really mean to us guys slogging along in 
the mud .. . Here’s a quickie . . . so you'll see what I mean. Back around what the folks at home 
call Holiday Season, our outfit is makin’ time towards Mr. Siegfried’s line, when the weather decides 
to turn zero-zero .. . Then, a foxy gent named von Rundstedt threw the works at us, all schedules for 
Berlin went haywire, and speaking for our cocky spearhead in particular, we dug right in fast... 
and just tried to stay alive... 


‘For three long days . . . and longer nights . . . we were cold, hungry, miserable, and let nobody kid 
you... scared... plenty scared... for old man despair sure clamps down when you're forced to 
sweat it out that way... 





“... Late the third day ... it seemed a year . . . the pea soup drifted away, the sun poked thru the 



















clouds ... and then... man oh man... those Thunderbolts came down. . . Prowling tanks and cun- 
ningly hidden machine guns just went right out of business . . . road blocks that had held us help- 
less went the way of the other horrors . . . Heinie’s fire began to slack off, and those of us who could, 
crawled out, got organized, and went into high once again. Me, I'm an infantryman, and that's 
the top outfit in my book .. . but I gotta hand % REPORTS FROM ALL BATTLE- 
one thing to those “buzzards...whenitcomes FRONTS STRESS THE VITAL CON- 
to paving the way over a tough spot, they're TRIBUTIONS OF THE THUNDERBOLT 
the all time, all American steam rollers." TO EVERY PHASE OF COMBAT.... 


REPUBLIC © AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
Makers of the Mighty Thunderbolt » » » Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. + + Evansville, Ind. 


e—_ — 


















19,400 More Workers Needed by 16 Mid-American 
Plants; Airframe Weight Output Up 80 Per Cent 





lu f 4 ment of other very heavy types; Nort Amer 
4 i : work ican at Dallas dropped the B-24 to take 
S large order of twin-tailed C-82 irgo giants 
lidw addition to increased AT-6 ind P-51 
uirframe weig chedules; Boeing at Wichita reached an out 
( R ( Ha put of 100 B-29’s monthly; Douglas at Tulsa 
‘ D LAF A lex began heavy production of new A-26 attack 
/ | bombers, for which subassemblies are p 
w | juced by Beech and Cessna Wicl 1 al 
\ ( 4 Douglas at Oklahoma City Mart eplac 
Okla , B-26's with B-29’s at Omaha Douglas 
\\ | B Oklahoma City <« tinued C-47 work w 
( 4 S ( picking up A-26 assemblies and C-54 modit 
\ Ka ' McD ‘ cations; and Curtiss-Wright at St I 
| Dor 4 tepped up production of C-46 transp 
i N \ ( which are assembled at Louisville, Ky 
O » (Mart . Exceptional records were made by mod 
cation centers, including Lockheed at Dalla 


where fighters, bombers and cargo plane 


any types have been modified u rec 


1945 Aircraft Schedules any syper have been modified in large. 
Upped to 82,250 Units ; heaen a idm.  - 





\ Labor turnover « ixtec! ants 
R uc 1 hig " " use G Har 
ssuce a staten warning i 60, 
| ( ; 
iring would be necess ry ou 945 t 
; 
d44 eparat i ied \ gre 
i t turnove was due f 1 i 
‘ 
ustments and modifications, wever ind 
pared A } ( i / | t \ j 1 
. “ irge numbers of separated workers have bee 
, i | und are being rehired as readjusted schedu 
: r | i) na ! ‘ into effect 
‘ 
\ 
B \ 
bined output it both Republic plants wa 
If . Py equivalent to an average daily productior f 
War | : WPB Services 28.43 units in 1944 as compared with 15.4 
\ red during 144 nits in 1943 


S a was “growing, ixhter under the QQ B.29's Monthly 
| west level since mid is Kansas Production; 


k 
: | eg A rage. Taare 35 Monthly in Washi 
: | ee onthly in Washington 
: _ — Praising the production record of the Box 
licated yur ents. (¢ vernment pr | 
I g Airplane Company's Wichita, Kansas 
cks a f De ber 3 from which 
H : plant, ] \ Krue War Production Board 
| ‘ ¢ Alu - nm ¢ . RY ‘ eric w pu . ‘ 
as \ . a chairman, disclosed that the plant was build 
Ia ( got t , » prod leficien } 
: . PI ain . . ng B-29's at the rate of 100 per month At 
as Se \ d , tory wer stimated at ! 
: \ ' the same time he said that the combined 
" \ t \ ( $ ind f ind n f ' > 
, ; y , ons production at Boeing’s Seattle and Rent 
t ( I \ if \ t , yt \ ) ’ / . 
j a plants were delivering thirty-fis planes p 
( lefic ' 4 : Ps . i \ 
' , . month, to be accelerated to 200 per mont! 
VPB ; 
, : \ NX ' by July of this year No figures were giver 
for B-29 output by the Martin Company at 


and by Bell Aircraft at Marietta, Ga 


wer mesg ge pe gs OM NAA to Build New Omshe 
had served as f -_. Lockheed Fighters at Lockheed Speeds P-38, 
Kansas City Factory C-69, B-17 Production 


“Alarming” Shortages The Kansas plant of North American A 
Cause Changes in rity 1 k nd & - . hs "esage Arn in acceleration of production of P-38’s and 
~ ‘ : B-17’s at its factories in response to a WPB 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has begu 


>. >. 

‘ Revs j , ; its 
Materials Purchasing \ir Forces, accord |. H. Kindelbers é 
rentiiens af ¢ npeny. No det ys request for trebled production within six 
\ ala X rpla ave be released nonths on certain military planes Lockheed 

at t : ! Simultane =? the prod : cs ilso is accelerating steadily on its product 

< W k wa : . : om: eaaiadl f the Constellation transport for the Arr 

v proc 


Bandy pos Meg production of B-25's will be reduced, freeing “*“Cagamende” Production 

- | To Increase 50 Per Cent 

' , ; P.47 Output Doubled Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s Airplane D 
4... 


visions at Buffalo and Kenmore, New rk 


tr ’ in 1944 by Republic have received orders trom the Army tor 
( > 


gula 
| weeian fo it R blic Avia pora plants a 50 per cent increase in the production of 
1g , \ Ser Farminedal Lone Island ind. Evansville Curtiss C-46 Commando transports fron 
( 7 at liana, hav nost bled their 1943 pro June, 1945, to the end of the year The pro 
sintena f 4 f ts luction of P-47 Thundert The c pany duction increase is over and above the present 
I f ; port lelivery t Army Air Forces production schedules The bulk of the addi 
k f 44 a tot f $4,579,2 pound f air tional production will be handled by th 
g liva 8,528 airplane Buffalo and Kenmore plants, with the 
pared with 29,200,500 pounds, equiv mainder of the increased schedule being ab 
4,8 4 I n sorbed by the St. Louis plant 
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Engine-Turbine Called Goodyear Converts Blimp Consiee. fey tie Mary ond Glasiam, and 4 


manufacturer of major components tf 





. ege . 
Most Effective for Facilities to Plane Work renee: emai han 
Speed, Fuel Economy Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Ak — 
: Clin, hes quae thesuth reo eaventive « More Tools, Facilities, 
Recent developments and trends in aviati ‘ = as : . 
oiitiiecnies edad a adits anal ai tae versions in 1944 to meet changing war « Workers for Ryan Project 
litions and still : me rigid producti 
par give the Soci ' , 1 
hedules Completing t urship progran New production machinery plant equiy 
A utomotive zines annual meeting i 
n pany turned those nanufacturing fa ment ind testing device , costing over $1,000 
\ di : : urriving at Ryan Aeronautical ( 
. Lockheed’s P-38 Lightning, wines, flat uny’s San Diego plant under Navy contract 
i w 
levators and aileror t Grumman's Hellca xceeding $60,000,000, according to T. Claud 
f powe 
; ' One ntire plant where B-2¢ wings were p Ryan presi Jent The «¢ mpany i ult 
. —s \ | " additi al work t 
fecti - 
‘ ‘ g Rva building Nav 
5 S ( y vr and l ) 
: i t t alized 1 
: i w ) it 
g i ( \ j } aneuy wi he 
Aur 
l 
W rig I 


HR 293 Would End 
WLB Wage Penalties 





I Wa La Boa 
g i 
g back wa 
+p 3 j 
x w Ke if 
1S i 1 
Ww 1 WLB 
x I i ry LD) i 
i : A we 
i iis al 
CPFI 


in no phase of modern warfare are Military 
Pens ag egal Pyrotechnics more vitally essential than in the 
s ch vechnicel pliance Air, and the various types of Flares and Signals 
t af ' “by International” have had a conspicuous role 

in operations on every front. 


eer: é. sine: ties. teleanae has Flare and Signals “by International" con- 
House Resolut troduced by R tributed much to the safety of prewar transpor- 

tative J cg egy er Rage tation on land, at sea and in the air. With the 
a outbreak of World War Il our highly trained 
specialists formed the nucleus for expansion to 
as meet the Government's vastly increased require- 
a rae aes ela ments for Military Pyrotechnics on time. 


Now and post war, look to International for 
continuing progress and dependability in Flares 
and Signals for aviation and marine use. 


High Altitude Ignition \ 


— Raises rete al INTERNATIONAL 
king posible fights at, 0,000 fect and FLARE — SIGNAL DIV. 


Magnet tiv f Bendix Avia 


oan tei aii, eeaeailioy When cae of THE KILGORE MFG. CO. Tipp City, Ohio 
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McCulloch Succeeds 
Schwedes at NAA-Dallas 


Robert Met ‘ nanufactu 
ng : I N t \ i A viatior 
Inc J Harold | 
Schwe les ast 7) r wwer of the firm's 
Dallas D Ss s " guided the 
Texas plant to a yrroduction average 
t « wa 

r iff 
\ ‘ ct \ i 
K + W 
} w Naval ( 
a s t i 


ADMA Groups Plan 
Convention, Merchandising 


\ i I \ i 1 D 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHEET METAL AND 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 








'/ SHEET METAL 
FABRICATION 





CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
_ ENGINE AND PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 


B-H AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 
LONG ISLAND: CITY 1, N. Y. 


and the ADMA in St. Louis in December 
The committee, which is to meet with Roscox 
Turner, John H. Wilson and Clarence R 
Mooney of NATA, consists of Ray Snyder 
Chicago; Herbert P. Ladds, Cleveland; Georg: 
A. Fernley, Philadelphia; Tom O. Duggan 
Cleveland, and W. F. Scott, Jr., Robertson 


ymmuttee of the ADMA 


Cleveland at the sam 


The merchandising « 


i1SO $s to meet in 


me, ¢t map out a program for the coming 
ur Members of the committee are T. G 
Tyna Philadelphia; ( I Corwin Toled 


Allan Cameron, Akron: Ray Snvder, Chicag 
und | sep (sarsice Norwood Mass 


Steel “Cans” for Engine 
May be Developed 


I he AAF has tound a great advant 
tf he etically sled can 
leterioration§ fr Pacif : 
| nay 1 be shipping a rat 
e¢ ca l ! 1 new proce i 
W rie | 1 Ohi, 
\ h hundred t AAI ems a w be 
wcked serv a three-fold purp 
line ipping yntainer and : 
¢ Engi prote d by hohim wra 
pir re heavy iting W i 1 
“ } } wi 1 Ww ’ 


Electronic Riveter 
Speeds Convair Work 

An electronic device used in <« 
wit riveting operations at ¢t Sa LD 
division of Consolidated Vultee Aircratr ( 
oration has been invented by Walter Ma 


2 4 Vair employe The device elin 

eed tor 1 number t 
typ »f urplane assemblies T he 11 
known 1s a pneumatic seq uence 
unit cts is i Drain for in automat 
riveter letermining where 

Ww to insert rivets if i 

iri n heads 


Nashville Convair Opens 
Feeder Shop in Dickso 


Small f{ embly feeder shop t ( 
yjlidated Vult Aircraft Corporation, Na 
Ile | has been opened in Dick 
Tennessee to utilize manpower in that area 
The Dickson shop is the first ever opened 


(onvair s Nashv le dit 


New PBY 


4 new model PBY Catalina flying " 
duction at Consolidated Vultee Aircrat 
Corporation's New Orleans divisior Desig 
nated is the PBY 6A, in improved 
f the PBY-SA, the craft as hea 


ment and a 400 mile gre 


r 


, 
revious models New equipment increas 


effectiveness in scouting and resct work 


New Aviation Products 
Division for Goodrich 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohi 


has established a new products department 
according to James S. Pedler, aeronautical 
general manager The department was 

ganized for the purpose of developing new 
products of rubber, synthetic 
plastics for the aviation uses The company 


rubber and 


manufactures more than eighty products of 
rubber and synthetic rubber for aircraft 


pplication 


Honeywell Delivers 
25,000 Turbo Regulators 


The 25,000th electronic turbo regulat 


which controls supercharger speeds and whic 


provides maximum safe power output and 
ficiency, has been completed and shipped 

the fighting tronts by Minneapolis-Honey 
well Regulator Company The lev 


rates from a single knob that 
tour engines at the same time It 


ill B-17's, B-24'’s and B-29 


Pioneer Makes 300,000th 
Parachute in Six Years 


The 300,000th parachute 1S 
luced by the Pioneer Parachut Compa 
nce the company was founded six years ag 
Pioneer Parachute Company has done researc 
work in parachutes and their 
iving designed the testing tower and indo 
inopy tester [The company supervised 
onstruction of duplicate testing towers 


e armed forces 


Ryan’s New Exhaust 
Orders Bring Backlog 
Past $13,000,000 


New manufacturing contracts ive 
placed with the exhaust manifold division of 


e Ryan Aeronautical Company, bringing 


1945 backlog of manifold business to mor 
han $13,000,000, according to T. Claud 
Ryan, president The contract ure for ex 
haust manifolds systems to be used Boeing 
B-29 Supertortresses, Grumman fighting 


planes, Douglas C-54 Skymasters and Republi 


P-47 Thunderbolts 


Luscombe Expands Quarters 


Luscombe Airplane Corporation has leased 
another building to take care of the increased 
demands by the Army and Navy for its pre 
according to Leopold H. P 


Including the West Tren 


cision products, 


Klotz, president 


ton and Ajax plants, Luscombe now has ¢ 
factories in Trenton The latest exparisios 
added 30,000 square feet of manufacturing 
space to the facilities of the mpany Thi 
was the second expansion for Luscombe wit! 


1 four weeks’ period 








Naw. . . . AGENTS FOR METAL RESERVE CO. with stocks of Aircraft 


and Commercial steels at our Wichita, Kansas City and Oklahoma City warehouses. 
Contact us for release procedures as well as monthly stock list. 





THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


523 SO. ROBINSON 


Oklahoma City; Okla. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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new PRODUCTS Angle Device gun. It is said not to ooze or run, earth around the top is replaced 
Fi d E and is non-corrosive. It has no The new anchors are said to spread 

ings Errors deteriorating effect on aluminum, out under the ground to form a 

- aluminum alloy, stainless steel or ‘dead man” foundation about forty 
Plastic Gas \ quick means of checking angles alloy metals, according to the com inches across the bottom. The ti 


— . oon <e 
tox matcl t ith 
Tank ols or matched cutters w pany downs are fastened to the ring whic! 


he use of an illuminated ground lies flat om the ground when not 


glass inspection plate has been de 


A plastic gas tank as been a . in use 
vunced by the American Cyan. ised at General Electric’s Pitts- Drain for Water 
mid Co. to serve as an auxiliary Sele works, The gies is oct in s in Gasoline 
can for Meee The new device Wooden frame at an angle of ap Small Motors 
arries 100 gallons of extra gasoline, PFO*!™mately © degrees The tool An alternate static vent drain of For B-29 Flaps 
d is said to be light weieht and being checked is placed on the plate transparent Tenite is being used by 
pervious to effects of gh-tes and ERE PLOLLACtOE OF template 'S Douglas Aircraft Co. in the fuel A 31 pound 4 ounce electric 
aviation fue The new < 7 placed against the side of the tool, system on a Douglas plane, accord- actuator motor, built by the Eclipse 
made by pregnating sheet ¢ making any —— noticeable [he ing to Tennessee Eastman Corp. Pioneer division of Bendix Aviation 
we ee fabric nspection plate is nexpensi ve and Automatically draining off any Corporation, operates the speed 
vi 1 pla : al called Lan mes make, and can easily bas water present in the gasoline, the arresting wing flaps on the B-29 
Ac, ac ling e pla ’ replaced if broken It can also device stores the fluid; and, re Superfortress in about twenty-nine 
\ rical ( var ! a adapted for a variety ol purposes gardless ot altitude, it 1s said never seconds, according to the company 
to treeze The alternate static Powered by a compact 24-volt Dé 
vent drains are of cellulose acetate motor, the actuators develop by an 
butyrate and are said to be able to integral gear reduction, a maximum 


Electric Hand Synthetic-Resin withstand temperature changes torque of 1500 inch pounds at a 
Searchlight Seals Seams speed of about 200 rpms. in order 


to perform against opposing air re 
A 1 table ri j Marketed t ju \ : : Aircraft Mooring sistance, the company said 
id to projec ore Water and Gas Resisting Dolfinice, Stake 
1 , ) p « Portable Test 
» lars : is bee : ted gas tanks and fh g join is been developed by the Anchor Table for Props 


> 


1 for coating cams of A mew aircraft mooring sta 


U-( Manuta 1p , r float as been de Post Fence Company, made from 
‘ ped by t Dol; aint and a stub piece of 23-inch O. D. pipe A portable, hydromatic propeller 
, i x attery Varr ( pany he w prod thirty inches long with two shoes test table for Hamilton Standard 
argeat I \ \' i ct said to rema flexible and r clamps attached, which is driven propellers, has been announced by 
ach illowing complet f se to the ground full length leav the Chicago Tool and Engineering 
[ } lay riveting Lnaftected by ng the ring exposed By removing Co., Ltd. The table is thirty-two 
id. Called “B B eric chang rid t the earth to a four-inch depth tl inches by thirty-two inches by 
flat f ‘ ition and ga water shoes are exposed, then two | by thirty-two inches and weighs about 
A r ind t < | : e us 30-inch angle blades ire inserted 500 pounds. Other propellers can 
A f tap I compound ipplied through the shoes at right angles be accommodated by the use of 
I trap > sted \ 1 gia 2 r putty k T¢ yr und driven into the ground flush various test posts, the company 
: lirport and nding trip forced mechanically Dy a pressure with the top of the shoes, and the states. 





Popular Models of the « x x 





WALLER COMMUNICATOR LINE 


@ Model AB39, Power 20 watts, 20 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $437.50 
@ Model AB39-814, Power 50 watts, 32 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $687.50 
@ Model 840-813, Power 150 watts, 62 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $1400.00 


Also a complete line of two-way radio combinations for light 
airplanes. Expertly engineered and built to the most efficient 
performance standards 


















WRITE 
or 
WIRE 
TODAY 
for 
detailed 


information 


Write FOR NEW DABNELL MANUAL 


RADIO 
LABORATORIES 








DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK I3 NY 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 itil 





Dept. SF 15 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 








TULSA, OKLA. 
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INSTRUMENT REPAIR SHOP 


Specializing im Gyro, Electrical, 
Diaphragm. Clocks and Chronographs 


CAA Approved @ 16 Years Experience 
H. K. COOPER, Owner 
COOPERS AIRCRAF' 
INSTRUMENT SHOP 


{503 Leve Field Drive Dallas, Texas 








WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per 
taining to aviation Do not reveal 
unless properly witnessed. Will buy 
outright or arrange royalty 


Fr. W. BERT WHEELER 
1741 Sunset Blvd 
Houston, Texas 











SWE SPEED AND 
bl: ECONOMY 


We Are Making 


GB) 
Dies for Many of 


JS. the Leading Air 


plane Plants 
NY 


Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


PG A. Richards Co. 

















PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


¢ Fittings 
* Special Bolts 
© A & N Standards 


call u 


lt you want precision 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELI 
ALBERT STRANGI 
Owners 


2122-24 Jackson St Dallas, Texas 











CASTERS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


from 2” to 10” 
with capacities 
anging from 75 
to 1,500 pounds 





per caster 
Write for Complete Caster 
Catalog N D-275-R 


DILLON SCALE CO., INC. 


2932 MAIN, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











oi 
0} 
Ly 


: 'STER COIL SPRING 
aa MFG. CO. 


All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 


2932 Commerce, Dallas, Texas 


7100 Avalon, Los Angeles 
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ASSOCIATION 
Left to 


AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICERS, elected at their recent St. Louis convention, are shown above. 
right: Seated—R. V. Trader, Bob Trader-Aero Supply; Tom O. Duggan, Thompson 


NEW AVIATION DISTRIBUTORS 


Products; Ray Snyder, Snyder Aircraft; Richard N. Bomberger, Sensenich Brothers 
Standing (middie row)—T. G. Tynan, Electric Storage Battery; W. F. Scott, Jr., 
Supply Division, Inc.; Sydney Nesbitt, Lear, Inc.; R. B. Kenty, Air Associates; G. B 
Van Dusen, Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies; L. G. Mason, Aviation Supply Corp.; 
snd Rudy C. Mueller, Omaha Aircraft Co. Standing (back row)—George E 
Wilson, Glidden Co.; A. W. Whitaker; R. D. Dicks, Continental Motors 


FLEFI Elected president we 
\ A. M. BU RDEN assistant Secretary ot 
Commerce; LEROY R. GRUMMAN, pres 


lent, Grumman Aircraft; LM. LADDON 





ICTOR EMANUEI I r A xecutive vice president, Consolidated Vulte 
Corporat ‘ ! arma ' ind ARTHUR E. RAYMOND, vice president 

DO ! i i va assuU } n charge f engineering, Douglas Aircraft 
IRVING B. BABCOC! EARL D. OSBORN, president of Edo Air 

tf Y os cratt Corp s treasurer, and Maj. Lester D 

x Coa M ita rin ee. Gardner was re-elected council chairman 

Se ee Ma yy agin RALPH R. GUNDERSON, automotiv: 
* yrakes authority and author of the Brakeman 


44 Da ge n Med t , 
i , Handbook, has been named 


] 
Sale manager ot 


, \ ; Aireon Manufacturing Corp.’s Brake Division 
raft ( , , 
~- FURLONGE H. FLYNN, formerly ass 
EDGAR C. BRANDT la : 
| P | D t service manager, is Deen named serv 
manager, and HENRY N. IGO has _ bee 
\ \ ( : ” 
amed assistant servic nanag t Pratt & 
ue TT tt L. Ss ; - 
Whitney Aircraft Div n of | ted Aircraft 
S < ( " \ ‘ ( \ . 
Flynn succeeds JOHN I! BUNCI ¥ 
haicdie ; : 
’ ( j \ . ently became Pace c ginectr ol ¢ att & 
, 1 HAI Mi W hitney Aircraft Miss ur ind ago | rmet 
was in charge of field service tor P & W 
, ' , ‘ 
_ ' HUGH ¢ ROBBINS is resigned tron 
é Waco Aircraft ¢ ft gotiating 
H. COOPER i Mian , meng 
: wer ‘ N\ : oO ; . kimeecring service in 1 yo : Mw 
some fifteen manufacturers ‘ man 
HOWARD S. CULLMAN —— regs 4, = 
> not rlide pr H A 
Culln Br l ‘ ro 3 
c | innounc 1 
\ \ - 
ON FLOWEI Ryan Announces Five 
‘ 1 TAMI WE] } 
Mir AES C. Wee Executive evened 
, S \ 
: : Ryan Aeronautical Compa 
ACCA’s Pet il A xpansion program required tor ¢ produc 
Coun ROBER E. BOCKRATH n of more than $60,0( f Ryan fight 
‘ ame nanage t magne : ng planes for the Navy " nnounced fi 
Dow Chemical H fice \ new executive appointn t Norman I 
: L. Mar ( ' B NILS Shaw, former f t i Bel 
H. LOU, forn fact manag : Aircraft Corporation is bee umed man 
er O de | D " 
} neg ROBER | Ryat ny w P 
YOUNG, wit NORMAN STEWAR rement of al ib-¢ tracted iten 
i Avan planes A. R. Pars « amed 
BER] BOUNDS i t manager of the Master Planning Div ym. € 
‘ \ D W. Sponsel i Ay " ana tf Pro 
CHARLES H. COLVIN, New York duction Engincering Gerald M. Story has 
f i : ’ ' been named staff a Rya ‘ 
x ident i gz 1 i i-.4 Ww 1 
I \ rr An aft \ 
Ss { W m ¢ , } | 
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Geisse Named Wright's Assistant to Develop Personal 
Flying; Goal Includes Better but Less Costly Planes 


John H. Geisse, exponent of full-swiveling 


landing gear, who had recently threatened 


resign from the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration because of frustration, has been ap 
pointed “assistant to the CAA administrator 
for personal flying development” In addi 
tion to advising Administrator T. P. Wright 


m recommendations tor personal uircratrt 


However, the balance of automobile mileag« 
is on trips of 200 miles or more, and this 
travel alone accounts for a passenger mileag< 
which closely approaches the combined pas 
senger mileage of the railroad, the streetca: 
and the busses For such trips, we believe 
the personal airplane could and will be mad 


very attractive.” Geisse said the _ possibili 


development, he will serve as liaison officer ties of making the airplane the accepted means 
between Wright and other agencies in per ot cross-country transportation are almos 
sonal flying matters limitless.” 

In announcing Geisse’s appointment, Ad 


ministrator Wright pointed out that “deve 


AAFTC Takes Over 
| : B-29 Transition 
an airplane worthy of the market,” is the 


most important plank in a new “platforn Super” transition training tor B-29 pilots 


opment of a private flier’s airplane vastly 





superior and less costly than any now know: 


Huge Northrop Wing 


Nears Production; Old being developed by CAA. Other planks ii Mae Fosiniog Commend, with the fire x 
clude. an adequate development of landing at axwe cid, a., a second to be opence 
N-1-M Sent to Museum during t Roswell, N. M., r 


, - liohr > . > ' 
for the advancement of personal flying” now und flight engineers is being enlarged by the 


reas a rationalization of regulations and February at and 
. a9 } 
reinstatement of a civil pilot training pr hird at Randolph Field, Texas, slated to oper 
Nort p Aircraft Company's fly wil t pi . 
FO} ti 5 ran ater in the spring. Second Air Force combat 
. ec A \ Force iis ‘I } r] crew training has until now included 
j Geisse was in charge t he Devel pmet g unt ncludec 
el ai ’ eK ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ » < iu > . 
I < < j Sectior t the Bureau ot Air Commerc« B-2 training 
iz ema ce pres cr . , : 
be , N 935 whe the Bureau worked o t d Students are hand-picked specialists and 
sled i i i T < ‘ “ - - 
York S$ t § \ | elopment of a plane for popular us ind nstructors are the cream of the AAFT( 
) OKC \ cc y y > | j ] 
) » Be on - 
‘ mia Pisa re eee more recently prepared for Assistant Sect A B-29 pilot rated as “airplane comma 
1g , Ss oe ‘ | ler”, | ile ts “atlas ican et 
j D r rat tary of Commerce A. M. Burden a report o ™ — oe peor irpiane ¢ 
uils c e « ; 
" fs . Postwar Outlook for Private Flying whic anders are selected from AAFTC pilots w 
341 eived wide acclain Reasse x n u I eng flyin 
t | q r r y ‘ 
N ; ‘ : , f i vreatly xpanded private flying, G € i pil are draw t 4 git 
. transition school hating classes 1 th 
ying wine and k “ theially as t N-1-M ud We have no expectation at the per as . gradua ; & a hig 
| | | neil I rust r ‘ min ri } 
. c ide ry 1 7 1 al urpla will be used t any winect must ave solid eng ec 2 i 
, 
nec! ; our istructo tor 
Wright Field, a gift t K. Nort , types of short trips whic account ° f g 8 nechanik background Instru t . 
AAF a m piece ner ent f the total automobile milea eams of two and each team is responsible to 
four of the three-man student crews, all of 
en remaining together thr yughout nh 
weeks of transition training in B-29 tr 


Encouragement of Competitive Engineering pay on.- fen  pne agg 


nor irmament, fire ¢ mntrol systems and 


Favored by NACA’s Postwar Research Policy ponie deview, fo semevel 








I Na " Ad ( e f ivailable led pr 
Aerona letailed its postwa nterest and if ndividual or firm mec 27,253 Planes Declared 
—. § = ‘oo © ee on Surplus; 6,912 Di d 
: , é -~ US; cage 
n ta } Hon x iragemer t « petitive engineerin 
Committec *ostwar Military P 0 ganizations is essential and =applicati t \ ta of 27,253 airplanes of a type 
( § i 1y wa p 1 +¢ sca esuits nproved uircrat I ave been declared sv rplus by the Army 
idget reque ncluding $26,0¢ f equipment design, both civil and military Navy and other government agencies as of 
NACA and $44,207, t t ( function of the imdustry, assisted as may b January 1, 1945 A total of 6,912 have bee 
Acronautics B i and CAA ecessary by contracts f experimental ar sold More than 600 were sold in December 
The NACA researc wolicy n brief, wa cles placed in a manner to stimulate comps Not included in these figures are 104 surplus 
> t ' rt returr t t lin , t 
1 as ft \ U) }. ¢ Hunsake ition ft quality; evaluation of milita ransports eturned ) ! ur ines by 
rma indamenta resea uircraft and equipment and explorati f Arm) 
L,! | ] 
' jutical science Pp pa byective possible mulitary applications of researc 
wit prom} pu t t findings excep sults are funct s of the Army and Navy 
volved 8) expedition of practical use ( " FOR SALE 
earc lered incomplet “ t t putics t newly developed urcratt 
t esult by sufhx t practica equipment nsotar as government assistance One Stinson, Model SR-9E, powered 
i NACA cal. will may be necessary. is function of CAA ) with Wright R760E2. Total time on 
: ship and engine, 1700 hours. Time since 
, } , - nae 
: ss : NACA will contract wi univ ) overhaul, engine, 175 hours. 
ca " t ’ ited private research organizations wher utsicde Equipped with constant speed pro- 
ora w H S faci und mmpetence art found peller, complete set blind flying in- 
™ . —_— ; struments, including directional gyro 
! and e National Bureau « Standard and artificial horizon with engine driven 
: ‘ " 1 I s ducts Laboratory a gov vacuum pump, radio transmitter and 
4 NACA fa ‘ ry | / ne sea cen w rac receiver, and spare battery and miscel- 
laneous spare parts. 
5 ri€ ul € ssary ] ca \ a ‘ 
a . , . . : Price, $9,000, fly-away-Denver. 
I I i \ a, t cu > < ¥ > 1 . * 
a : aranea ie : orgs Contact Stanley R. Shatto 
i dequat NACA 1 aken by parallel attack, using se d ak Continental Air Lines, Ine. 
ay t 1Ss d der resea ea w be Stapleton Air Field, Denver, Colorado 
. ‘ f ’ dina 











HOME OF THE PRIVATE PILOT 
WHERI 


Your Convenience is Our Watchword” 


iwsrrucrons MID- WEST ATRPORT, INC. gepans 


STORAGE ‘Your Friendly Airport in Ft. Worth, Texas” LIC. MECHANICS 
GAS OIL ROY R. TAYLOR, Owner, Gen. Mgr PARTS 
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Stronger Than Ever 


An Editorial 


Every time an aviation program comes to an end the rumor-mongers get busy and 
spread the word around that Civil Air Patrol will be discontinued as of such-or-such 
a date. It happened in connection with the WTS program and more recently anent 
the WASP program. Last month another of the “stop-gap” active duty missions was 


taken over by the AAF. So the reports are out again that CAP will be discontinued 
soon 

There's absolutely no truth in the rumor CAP with its 130,000 member 
stronger than ever before With the exception of a few weak Wings, preflight cadet 


training and part-time active duty missions consisting of search and rescue for 
Army Air Forces are growing by leaps and bounds 

These perennial rumors apparently originate with people who are not very close to 
Tow Target Assignment the organization or to the Army Air Forces. The CAP program is one in which Uncle 


Sam gets more than his money's worth. Cost of administering the program is so little 


Completed After 19,000 the total expenditures wouldn't replace donated shoe leather the members wear rt 
Missions, Seven Deaths in CAP activities 














In hundreds of communities throughout the nation, Civil Air Patrol Squadrons a 
The Civil Air Pa W target operations busily engaged indoctrinating thousands of CAP cadets in preflight aeronautical train 
. , t first of March, according ing courses developed especially for the purpose by training experts of the AAI I 
Col. | L. Joh tional commander mass education of American youth cannot be considered in terms of money, time 
tf CAP The “ irget work was one of effort Yet it is being administered on a volunteer basis. 
he jobs that CAP p at a time of critical So reason it out for yourself. CAP active duty missions will come and go according 
ved \ " ind airmen for to the need for them But the basic activities of the organization will go 
combat duty N AAF is prepared t affected, rumor-mongering notwithstanding 
take ove! \ ties of the CAP 
“ } 1¢ i i 
The towing tr siees arget wer the fh and nineteen planes lost in this work I he ganization is the floor it the postwa 
tf antiaircrate ge tlying of “tracking dead are Capt. Clifton K. Hyatt, Jr., North AViation industry In speaking about the lat 
nis $s for ain | and maneuvering Miami, Fla.; Capt. Raoul E. Souliere, Bid ter subject, Colonel Johnson called the CAP 
ac mig er t Hin f searchlights dleford, Me.; Lt. Norman L. Buckey, Hyatts the one medium existing to absorb returning 
ire sometime zara ’ g tor a higl ville, Md.; Lt. Alfred C. Kendrick, Gastonia, service men who want to fly 
degree of skill In work, according t N. C.; Lt. Roy A. Paite, Philadelphia, Pa.; Encampments for cadets, inaugurated 
Brig. Gi WwW. W. Ww assistant chief of Lt. Clarence James Parnell, Chester, Va.; and summer at Army Ajir Forces bases, may 
taff, CAP voluntes made notable con Lt. Gordon McAlpine Pyle, New York City perhaps be anticipated on a larger scale thi 
but to | tra \ f antiaircraft gur summer since the previous arrangement worked 
f searchhgnt crew yuut so well, he said 
The towing fa sANeE Y irgets Dy Summer Camps On The CAP National Commander said tha 
CAP wa i I volunteer mis Lar er Scale in 1945 more training aids are torthcoming tor cadet 
' ind ke ' rganizatu Early 9 ind seniors Promising more trau » plane 
n 1942, pilots of che Illinois Wing, ac cher — Expeeted by Col. Johnson 1s money was available, he said that fuel and 
Wh Cx} e, towed tar r the fre of naintenance costs were paid by Nationa 
t Fort S , In an address to the officers of the Mic Headquarters to the AAF for planes used 
CAP \ i i tracking work igan Wing, Civil Air Patrol, Col. Earle | CAP cadet training An effort is being mad 
, totalling more thas Johnson, national commander of the organiza to have 300 gliders allocated to CAP, Col 
+4 rplane ! were flows There were tion, said that CAP in America would be Johnson added 
‘ h i, 1 usiy injured ‘a card at the peace table” and that the or 


Two Airports Being 
Made Ready for CAP Use 
THE 4 le t] 
An airport, ten miles sout of 
X C C 0S Maine, has been officially designated as a CAP 
\ q S-COUNTRY COMPUTER base and immediate operation is to begin fo 
members of CAP owners of private aircraft 


The X-C Computer is essentially a dead reckoning computer ) } 
combined with o ten chest Members of the Portland Squadron, with the 











land 


aid of Northeastern Aviation Co. and other 


Ihe following problems can be worked on the Computer : 
local industries, renovated the field. Runways 


1. Determination of Ground Speed being made good on 





a flight have been rolled, grass cut and buildings pu 
2. Flying time required to go a given distance, at a in order for operation of the CAP 
known speed . \ , 
3. Distance flown in a certain time, at a known speed In California, CAP has leased the Wes 
4. Multiplication, division and proportion problems Riverside Airport and members are clearing 
5. Fuel consumption problems. the land of trees and other flying hazard 
6. Finding true air speed at different altitudes and rhey | o , S eredine renwey: j 
temperatures 1y are laying Out and grading ru ay 1 
Determination of true altitude above sea level taxi strips 
Price $4.00 with complete %. Conversion of miles per hour to knots, or conversion 
Nesteated instructions of distance in statute miles to distance expressed in 
, nautical miles. 


. 
Phe log sheet portion of the X-C is designed primarily for Special Insurance Planned 
the pilot, who st devot yt of h attenti to flyi d 6. & e 
rv pl mus evote mc o uw on to flying The for Civil Air Patrol 


who must keep his navigation log as simple as possible. 
log sheet is for keeping in orderly fashion that data essentia! 





. . for cross-country navigation, so that it need not be com- A special insurance policy is being conten 

Attractive Discount mitted to memory or scrawled illegibly on a chart. slated to protect CAP personnel against per 
It is not a substitute for plotting boards, but between the I P : = : : 

to hand-held computer and the plotting board. It comes complete sonal risks incurred in CAP activities rt 

with leg straps, pencil holder, freeing the pilot's hands for policy would pay $3,000 tor death or doubl 

99 per cent of the time and having his log sheet available dismemberment: $1,500 for single dismen 


Legitimate Dealers 
when he wants it 


All you need in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec 
tional map 


berment; and up to $500 for medical ex 
penses. The rates offered are $5 per year ft 
senior members not including CAP flying 


WE CAN DELIVER COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES $18 for senior members including CAP flying 


and $2 for cadet members, including their 


CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE Ek vcicntscicn fights. The plan has be 


2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas submitted to all of the state Wing comma 
ders for their approval 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pioneering the Helicopter, 4) C. | 
Less” Morris, published by The McGrau 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St... New 
York City, price $2.75 


lot tor 


The author, who was Chief Test Pi 
Sikorsky Aircraft during the three most critical 
years of the helicopter’s development, clearly 
reveals in this book the principles of the heli 
copter’s operation. He clarifies many miscon 
ceptions, including the very important ones 


ft oVver-optimism and over-pessimism 


Parachute Technician, by Charles A 
Zweng, published by Pan 
tion Service, 12021 Ventura Blid., No. Ho!l 
wood, Calif » price $3.00 

Another “first book by the well known 


Here the Parachute Technician will 


American Natviga 


authority 


find a basic text fortified with pertinent 
typical multiple choice examinations,” de 
signed to prepare him tor his written test 


The contents include the Construction, Op 


eration, Inspection and Maintenance of Para 
chutes. A complete chapter covers methods ot 
packing, with each phase illustrated 


T his text should meet the immediate ip 


proval of those applicants seeking a Para 


hute Technician Rating. 110 pages illustrated 


NeW LITERATURE 


Camloc Fastener Corporation, 420 
Lexington Ai New York 17, N. Y ha 
issued an eight-page illustrated booklet de 
their quick-acting fasteners for cowl 
number is 44 A 


cribing 


ng and access panels. Catalog 


Barton, Ince., Burban! 
an informative, tree 


Triplett & 


Cait has released 


booklet containing comprehensive data 


postwar possibilities of prefabrication metal 
lurgical, X-Ray and other scientihec testing 


ised so extensively in speeding up the war 
program Several extraordinary examples are 
given, together with i complete compilatior 


yf uses made of Triplett and Barton methods 
Requests for copies should be made on firm 
etterhead giving position and special intere 

Address Dept. 59 


n the testing field 


Dravo Corporation, Machinery Division 


Dravo Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa has released an 
llustrated portt rhc available request, d 
cribing their Direct-Fired warm air method 
t heating Successfully used to heat many 
great war structures, vcluding the Ford 
Flight Hangar at Willow Run, the Drav 
heating method is said to be part cularly 
adaptable to the aeronautical, industrial, and 
sutomotive fields in peacetime 


Progressive Welder Company, 3050 
E. Outer Drive, Detroit 12, Michigan, has 
just published a sixty-page two-color book en 
titled, ““Resistance Welding at Work.”’ Designed 
primarily as a guide to the wide variety of uses 
to which resistance welding adapts itself, 
unswers by examples of “how it is being done 
practically every general type of problem 


countered 


Standard Machinery Company, Prov: 
dence Fn R # 
titled “Cable Swagers Ask for Catalog Sec 
tion CS 


has issued an illustrated folde: 


Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Saint Paul, Minn., has re 
leased four helpful new publications illustrat 
ing and describing the popular 3-M Method 
of Grinding and Finishing. The booklets, avail 
able on request, are entitled: “Step Up Pro 
duction,” “Smooth Up Rough 
Hurry,” “The Busiest Equipment in the Plant 


Spots in a 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


and “Speed and Cutting Power tor Heavy 
Duty Grinding and Finishing.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, Balt: 
more 3, Maryland, has made available a 16 
mm. black-and-white, sound motion pictur: 
entitled 
ture, thirty-five 
methods used in structural tests of the entir 
wing of the Martin PBM-3 flying boat 


“Wing Destruction Test.” The pi 


minutes in length, show 


Bendix Radio, Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Maryland 4, Md 
has released bulletins describing their newly 
designed units. Additional bulletins will b 
published from time to time and their new 
general catalog will be available when com 
pleted 

Bendix Radio will welcome questions about 
any of these units or suggestions in regard 


to wanted features 











Another “FIRST BOOK” 


Now available for the first time—a book 
containing the 
“typical 
A complete 
government 
Construction, Operation, Inspection and 
Maintenance of 

Tests of Materials. 
with each phase illustrated. 
adjusting 
terms. 
$3.00 postpaid or C. O. D 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


by CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Former Instructor 
U. S. Army Air Corps 


basic text 
multiple choice examinations”. 
preparation text for your 
Contents‘ include 


followed by 


rating. 


*arachutes. Strength 

Methods of Packing 
Methods of 
harness. Nomenclature of 


This splendid text DeLuxe only 


Dept. SF 











By CHARLES A. ZWENG 


Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 
Instrument Flying, etc. 

This new “First Edition” by the 
well known author is the book that 
the aviation world has been demand- 
ing and the acathor has been promis- 
ing . @ new Encyclopedic AVIA- 
TION DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent aviation words 
and terms defined and explained; the 
keenest working tool in your aviation 


library. 
Illustrated and handsomely bound 
in maroon with gold letters Only 


$6.00 Postpaid 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 
tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions 
$35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 

NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM.- 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00. 


OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 

RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By 
Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air 
Corps. New Edition covering new im- 
portant material. Written especially to pre- 
pare the pilot for government examination 
for “instrument rating.”” Radio-Telephone 
Permit included. Only $4.00, postpaid 


AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New authentic Quiz Book 
now covers typical Multiple Choice exami- 
nations fully illustrated with necessary dia- 
grams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 
rop. Ryan and outstanding school: Why 
a Only $3.00 for both examinations, and 
CAR. 


NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 
AVIATION DICTIONARY 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 





Bubbk 
Navigation 


OCTANT 


celestial 


THE NEW “LINK” 
type” for aircraft 
Price $230.00 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Deluxe text cov- 
ering the scope of the written examination 
for flight instructor rating. New typica! 
Multiple Choice questions with answers in 
luded, $4.00 postpaid, or C.0.D 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New en- 
larged edition. For the first time shows 
separate sections containing typical Private 
Pilot and Commercial rilot ‘“‘Multiple 
Choice Examinations."” Makes your govern- 
ment test easy, $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for the 
student preparing for “Ground Instructor 
Rating.” $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Con- 
tains typical ‘“‘“Multiple Choice’’ examina- 
tions on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft | 
and Theory of Flight, Engines and CAR, 
$3.00, postpaid | 





PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION 





SERVICE, Dept. SF 


12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 














talk at a meeting where conversation was t& and Les Bowman Rot there in time for the 


be had by raising the right hand, being rec dance, just barely. Vida Foster and 
“nized and offering two bits worth, min Joyce Sweet registered everybody (and did 
imum. We listened to State Senator Penrose some fancy dancin’). . M. L. Bird got a 
Metcalfe, who told us legislation deleting stack of new members. . . . Lee Davis, Charlie 
regulations and licenses would be necessary if Sparks, E. J. Brockman and M. L. Leddy 
Texas were to receive Federal monies for the danced the little foot almost as good as the 
idvancement of state aviation. George called W. O. Delfelds. . You can bet your last 
kidney recess” and we sashayed over t cigabut we had some pure fun 
Roy ind Ruth I ivior’s fire water party 


Doc” Crawford, Major Jim Camp, Captain Just in case you get the idea that we ain't 


Mary Royse, B. J. Anthis, were singing while 


Lee T. Meyer hit the ivories on the music 


serious minded at the proper time, put this 
in your Bull Durham sack: TPFA went 


. , $500.00 . , oO I ior 
bas Rug cutters included L. B. Hapgood record for $ to be spent for publicati 


Bob and Mrs. Singleton, Capt. Jim and Al 
Rose Line, Ed Slover and Josephine Allison 
Mrs. M. J]. Cardwell and daughter, Nan, and 
Mrs. T. FE. Wallace 


of a booklet outlining courses of study 

teaching aeronautics in Texas schools, whic! 
had been compiled by E. C. Dodd, head of 
the CAA Educational Department, and would 


have died for lack of funds. ~ It was decided 





Adolph A Pfeffer, Fleming Waters, Dz to ramrod, if necessary, all good educational 
Tom Connor and Sam Mitchell caught the programs dealing with aviation in Texas 
second dinner bell, but C. E. Howard, R. W NAA will co-operate. See what we mean? 
By TONY HAGMANN Cantwell, Eddie Jackson and Bill Matthews . - , a 
. Sees tee ‘oe Ber Acidien Peweed Kansas City, Missouri, 4) Mario 
ost be: m oO ge, oward 
Si, Been Mi ote ant Un Geah one Melcher . Students of Rockhurst Colleg: 


rushed to the rescue of the Aireon Manufa 


San Angelo, Texas IPFA ember while Jack Nelson, CAA, Washington, D. ¢ 
ed tot I I ind saw the smok gave teresting news on aviation progress turing Corporation in the I uirfax district 
‘ ve animes P Wo enin. See on Bites Eis de aie when that company was caught witl a dead 
tion and held nrenntion ti 0 tollew ent Chan biesere wes line to meet. The youngsters good-naturedly 
what kind ! nade IPFA was asked to Corpus Christ set to work through the holiday season, and 
at . id Jamage and 1 und Seamsfard and we'd teen there befor from all reports, their cheerfulness was 
Dexa ‘ member boost to the morale of the regular employes 
7 ger, TPFA ind Bob Reed drew Tex LaGrone must have some bloodhound 
id ‘4 » in Se R. B. Cowden was first man to arrive ' | H we Bree . i 
_ - j a wale ¢ Mable Cooper had fun Bobbie Tay! - aim © managee to trace “eg —o ag 
. » Dixie sd more she also beat out on the ivories ue gone to war, ae sure enough, there unde 
( Deal. Board of ¢ 1) pment, 2a’ Maxine Hart worried about the weat! . 1¢ paint was the old standby and many 
unk j S S An 1 Ray Thacker and Wildcat Shirley mad ours of service to its credit 
Fd Sha w , ¢ round Dean Porter had the most Did vou ever wonder how you could 
added dow ‘ ver t Dusy W people in $ roon Curtis Bower rounded those obsolete sectional and regional map 
porta ip some members Roy E. Box and Shirley Lt. Esther Wirthman, CAP, took a day off 
W Za R I Fred Linda Parr were real quiet W. M. McDonald matched maps, and got some paperhanger 
( H w iw aug t eat sweet rolls and eggs glue Presto her kitchen can take 











ARucation Jusurance Aircraft 
Financing 
GROUND COVERAGES 


from 2'/4 to 4% % SPECIAL FINANCING 


one CRASH RETAIL DEMONSTRATOR 
WHOLESALE HANGAR 


PUBLIC LIABILITY FLOOR PLAN TRADE IN 
PROPERTY DAMAGE REPAIRS, ETC. 

PASSENGER LIABILITY 
AVIATION ACCIDENT Insurance placed with Nationally 


known insurance companies, using 





++ te + 





standard rates and coverages. 





Write for information on limits, 
rates and coverages. 
Write, wire or phone for detailed infor 
AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY mation, stating type of financing desired. 
Premiums financed 6 Months—1%% 


AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


WwW. M. McDONALD W. M. McDonald, Vice President 
Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 
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CET THE INSIDE STORY 


About the 
DEALERSHIP CONTRACTS NOW AVAILABLE 
To Sell 


— AERONCA —- 


In Shaded Area Below 
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You can depend on Aeronca 
— in the future — as in the past 
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trom me end e mntry >» anot 
Asked what it was lik have a_ kitches 
done in maps, she kled It amazing! 

Wish you might a lropped nt 
Pioneer Room at the Hot P ips to attend 
the January meeting of the Kansas City Unit 
WNAA The gals revealed themselves by ar 
wering a questionnartr r g each membDe 
about her am Dit et entyv, fa 
rite book nus tat Even asked 
what her pet | wa » to you! 
ind said to | enjove 

‘ Fit / 

ey ar © 1 

Sa ‘ va " 

nest 1 y ! 

ling / f At 
his I \ . " val { 
gra ! ’ 1 po 

r ft rm \ kidd “ 
Frar ‘ Ky pa 5 4 i t 
WNAA va t gra 

Phoenix, Arizona—/ Marjory Hard 
man—Sky Hari , M t f cl 
Phoenix Squad: f ( Air Pat 
ave par ind-res« 

rons R i } » ! Ai I 
‘ ws of R R \ Pulis find 
g the C-47 w ( us Day 
wit r ( ’ « u r 
member ind a 1 : 1 firs uid 

progre RAF N cing Pp 
ented by Dean ¢ \ \ Mar 
ager 
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Ruth Reinhold and Vic Pulis, who 
found wreckage of missing C-47 in 
search from Phoenix 








THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
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Individual T Hangars 


** 


First Class Repair Shop 
(A and E Mechanic 


All Weather Runway 
Flight Instruction 


Planes for Rent 


7 CURTIS PARKER 
AS Owner-Instructor 








te of Lt wz) V. I Hastings, a Holtville 


California, based Navy flier, when the latter 


' 
bailed out of his Grumman fighter plane nea 


Capital Peak Lt Cross was on another 
search-and-rescue mission at the time. Based 
with CAP pilots at Salome, he had been or 
dered to land at Yuma Army Airbase to 
refuel before returning from his area Ar 


Yuma an ofhcer approached Cross and asked 
f he thought he could put his small ship 
jown near Hastings Setting out late in the 
day, Cross reconnoitered the area and landed 
safely He found Hastings with three broken 
ribs and back injuries, so he placed him care 
fully in his plane and returned to Yuma 
making a difficult landing after dark 

One of the most active schools on the field 
s Anderson & Weaver Flying Service, Inc 
They have purchased the old South Phoenix 


Airport, which will be used for a repair depot 


ynly Carl Bailey, former superintendent of 
verhaul at Thunderbird No. 1, who has beer 
n the flying game since 1929, will be in 
harge of repair Now instructing tor A & 


W is Lloyd ¢ Adams, formerly at Thunder 
bird No. 1 Frank Shelton and H. D. Weaver 
ittended the convention at St Louis, touring 
many smaller fields on the return trip. Amon 
those who have received instrument ratings 
it A & W are: William R. Kelly, now a 


flight commander it Thunderbird No 


Lawrence P. Sterns, known around Arizona 
as “S-turns”; Wayne Foster, now with Eastern 
Air Lines; Bud Trott, James V. Parkhill and 
Dale Sweet, instructors at Thunderbird. Sgt 
R. D. Larsen, a Link operator with the Army) 
and now stationed at Williams Field, received 
his instrument rating in the minimum num 
ber of required hours. 
mer instrument instructor with A & W, has 
joined the Waves The “new” hasn't worn 


Bernice Larson, for 


off the private tickets of Lorin Crosby, man 
ager of Shell Oil Co., at Tucson; Richard 
O’Hara, of AiResearch, and Private Bowden, 
a cadet awaiting preflight at Williams Field 
M ¢ Snyder and F LeNore received ther 
instructor's ratings Those who said, “The 
drinks are on me, I just soloed!” are: Georgs 
Bastien, local mechanic; John Burns, who at 
tends junior college; Julian Cluff, Joe Hen 
nington, Ralph Huen, Albert Lewis, John 
Potter, of Luke Field; Rev. C. W. Kendall 
pastor of the Central Methodist Church; Ken 
neth LaChance, who soloed in eight hours and 
five minutes—eight days after he started flying 
age, 16 years); James Whiteman, an Air Scout 
at Phoenix Union High School; Joe Young, 
former foreman of the machine shop at Luke 
Field; John Walker, mechanic for Alcoa at 
Phoenix; Ray French, field man for Alliso: 
Motor Co.; E. H. Ord, formerly with Good 
year Aircraft but now with his old outfit in 
the Air Transport Command; and Wesley 
Haymond of Globe, who has a Culver Cadet 


Southwest Airways has the contract in 
Phoenix to fly those who qualify for training 
under the GI Bill of Rights. Under this plan 
Wayne Simpson is working for a private 
while James Vercellino progresses toward an 
instructor's rating and Raymond Scott wants 
both a commercial license and _ instruceor’s 
rating, as does James Bridges. Oyvind Frock 
Taze James and Bob Wilcox received their 
private tickets. Joe E. Miller and Lloyd I 
Norris successfully flew their tests for in 
Ralph George received his 

Working hard toward 


strument ratings. 
commercial license 
instrument ratings are Dick Belew, T. R 
Fisher, J. T. Caywood and Frank Chenoweth 
The welcome mat is out for Betty Birch, who 


deserted Phoenix for the coast but has re 


turned Bess Bethancourt is now “Aunt 
Bess”! 

Marsh & Franklin now has a new ground 
school class well under way Ira L. Blythe 
has a new private ticket. New students at 
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Municipal Airport 


Houston, Texas 


SION HEROMOTIVE 
PURPORATION 


Overhauling of Aircraft Engines 
and Accessories 


H. D. SMITH 
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this school include: Jean Goschinski, Kathryn and balmy January days, spring must be just Newcomers to the field are the Al Rose 


Tinker, Harry Lilly, Norman Ryan, George around the corner, tra-la-la-la, the birds and Line Aeronca Chief; the M. E. McFarland 
Gomez, R. M. Cassidy, R. S. Gandin, Glen the flying machines are just singing and buzz Cub; and the M. A. Stogner (Pepsi Cola Co 
Smith, Ocie Harris, Horace Comer, Charles ing around; all of which has inspired the Stinson, and the newest student at this writing 
Recker, Glenn Jones, Captain J. T. Ivy, M management to a new spring clean-up pro is Curtis Evans, with the newest solo student 
\. Oakes, and Sunny Lanine gram, and the construction of a new shop being T. D. Burgess. T. F. Pemberton ha 
Margaret Webb went up to Safford to take building and parts department Saws and just purchased a membership in a Cub be 
er written and flight tests for commercial hammers are flying like mad, and so is the longing to the “no name” club; T. G. Lin 
cense Mary Schulte received her instruc paint—yeah, sure is gonna be purty, I betcha! ingston and L. G. Hewett are the proud 
rating David Gold realized his ambi Helen Goodheart, one of the well-known owners of some brand new private license 
ion of thirteen years when he made a para lady fliers in these parts, has resumed her Leman T. Rippetoe is a new member in tl 
ute jump—in fact, two of them in one flying at Midwest, after over a year's stay in B. B. Club and B. F. Wilbour is working 
lay The first one was just fine—oh, the New York. She reports there was no oppor diligently on a horsepower rating on 
cond one was, too—even though Dave did tunity to do any flying, due to the wartime Meyers and Waco used here John Leslie 
ear the birdies sing for awhile! More about restrictions on the East Coast. Ain't we lucky now in the service, home on furlough, is 
e Phoenix Parachute Club next time down here in Texas? We can flit around keeping up with his flying while here The 
Fort Worth—Ruth Taylor reporting most anywhere we want to in the pursuanc four most active girl students lately have 
Midwest Airport. Judging from these bright of our business been Lydia Gaiser, Imogene Ingle, Keren James 








Large Stochs Covering Mealerials 
CLOTH WINDSHIELD MATERIAL DOPE 
TAPE WING DRAIN GROMMETS THINNER 


CORD INSPECTION PLATES REJUVENATOR 
SANDPAPER SEAT CUSHIONS PIGMENTED DOPE 


AVIATION SUPPLY CORPORATION 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA Affiliates at: NASHVILLE, TENN. 











4 Courtesy Car For Your Convenience 
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C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 
Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 


Aircraft Radio Service . . . Instrument Repair 
Aircraft and Engine Inspections 
Gas and Oil 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Major W. F. Long, Pres. 
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and about read L. G. Welch, Tyler; B. Penick, en route fron Pete Cavender, who flies the Byrd-Frost 
private test Lufkin Lawton, Okla. Jay Smith, one Lockheed, has been herding it strong these 
' ' , 
ER D | . = ur local pilots and radio men, made a last few weeks we heard he wore out a 
sirplas : d Laredo and back new section map between snow flakes in the 
: kee r O. Willian P w chief flig East 
R . 
Rya [ra I tar ctor, since resignation of C. L. Welt Somebody sent me ot Braniff’s main 
uird yar ¢ January |! and says he believes 1945 guiders Aubrey Lockey, a record of his fa 
n g g be a good ar tor airp and orite song, which is “Don’t Fence Me In 
, ' * ie ; 
" l a iViation in genera pite of a lo t it says here in very fine print, but the 
} k ri and andicaps Wel we yuestion is “Why?” Well, you'll have to ask 
Dd , c gt Cc. O., and w w ’ ur Houston friend, ‘cause our spy wouldn't 
R , ' R undred per ce to he ake it be Su tell us 
, was | f rest showr 1 tl | 
D Ha I | I wa . ane Penny (Jock) Rogers, w flees Royal Dute 
r 1 sn for > ' ' S | . e / 
ra ana ¢ ) H Texa . . rPt \ _ : ae \naw Shell’s Grumman 21-A, even through Texas 
' , y » hn examp! ‘ ; , . 
\ } | Ss | was a ¢ 7 nple 1 ea mud holes, has returned to Venezuela, S$. A 
n nd | i id 
, . ) ww »w A ' » if 
ird Ma l ‘ D. | I I ’ nen K . with a precious cargo umm, new 
| | Sr k Oo. B \ “ cI A par I at good d sp 1 wife 
. 
Ru I W Tex | is kept flying y low 
After an absence of nearly ree years 
H St S Da way Maz 
4 ne and only Danny Fow! tf the pigey-back 
Bye now and ex ? — . ’ I I aC, : 1 Piss ac 
Cub fame, has returned these parts Hy 
. hasn’t changed a cuss-word bit, and after 
TIO SUPPLIES Dallas, Texas IPFA Da Is S ' ' 
TIRES AND AVIATION ‘ the second word vou are in gales of giggles 
i Dallasites have settled dow: cking , ' 
WHOLESALE ; em : Danny has flown over the globe but the 
: , local blue sky Fir be ned up l. = bol P , 
New Factory Stocks Our Specials: . altitude was too high and the wages too low 
2 ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ mans { 
6.00x 6 non-skid, 7.00 x 4, 8.00 x4 smooth . ae Oo am yr M Anot! lot wit! flock f fly 
oe = as nother slo it i oO ) iving 
i-ply $11.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock gar Keog aving verseas di oe saat 5 . 
e — - } } ; rol hil 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4. . she Red Cs veil Cie ofl : back of him is Harold Phillips Harold is 
8.00-10.00 smooth contours or any tail- ; 5 See . . , a I; plotting an uirmail and lir-express airline 
wheel tire Big stock Tires, Propellers, . eo . . = 4 with. auth wor foun a lead st nimety 
. . 1 | v FT| 1 Ove}: i rULEeS I u ‘ 1 ‘ 
Spark Plugs, Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime ul Ww knew all inswe Ev vod . . c 
Windshields, Dope Fabrik Kollsman-Pio- - Marea Coens two cities and carry dogs passengers, 
neer Instruments, Radios, Aireraft Bolts i ven with priority He has rounded up a 
. if | u 
and Hardware, et« Rush delivery. Sup- alf dozen Stinson SR same as All 
plying many of the largest operators at Then w ird at B G ' 
lowest prices , . American Airline uses, and is just before being 
p Lockh / it ally ne " 
ia yusines 
PLEASE NOTE We wholesale quanti- esider ‘ pa lin vy Ma usINess 
ties only to commercial operators Indi- 6 pe ss aie cna Wesel Under our new Airports secti we fin 
viduals please buy from your local op- . t . u . ’ 
erator Sc ’ Di It d npa hat test pilot Fred Nagle, N An ca 
siness and is poken t giowin 1 Aviation, is the latest newcomer Oak 
BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY ae aaeeiiailione ad s Coe be the teemien-0nd Ge 3 
Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna RON ‘ ual Dall . wre later rigl ww A 
Sa da und Sunda eat 
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— AIRCRAFT INSURORS 
“= DIVISION OF AIRCREDIT. INC. 








FINANCE 


YOUR AIRPLANE 


@ Low Cost 

@ Fast Service 

e Repair Loans 

@ Convenient Terms 








YOUR AIRPLANE 


e Low Rates 

e Broad Coverage 

@ Cash or Repair Settlements 

@ Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 





Write, wire or phone all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


GENE ROYER, Executive Vice President 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 
6-1164 — Day and Night Phones — 7-5450 


Yes » « « Weare pioneers of the Southwest Aviation Industry! 
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Sure, a GAZELLE is Fast 


...and so is Our Service! 


Because private and commercial planes must 
have quick, efficient service, that’s the kind 
Southwest Airmotive gives. Alert, capable 
craftsmen, with years of experience in over- 
hauling every type of engine and plane—finely 
equipped shops—and only the best of mate- 
rials are some of the reasons why Southwest 
\\. Airmotive is giving civilian aviation the fast- 


e - : 
est, most efficient service in America today! 





‘ e279, _ 
a” 77 & ; Ou the Guil m D Engine Co., Dalla Texa t] Stir 
AA, fT 4 gue : , ; 
¢ } i NX 17132 is flowy er the United States and Sout \ rica 
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COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 
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"I sure wish those 


would work...” 


There’s a sure way to fix that... flaps controlled by 

Aerco Flap Actuators don't fail. They open or close smoothly ... surely... 

at the touch of a finger. Aerco Flap Actuators were designed by specialists 
who have been serving America’s leading combat and transport plane manufac- 
turers for years. Experience gained in the mass production of landing flaps for war 
is available to manufacturers of commercial and civilian aircraft. 


Whether you need simple wing flaps, or 
complete landing gears of the conven- 
tional or tricycle types, Aerco engineers 
and facilities are at your service. In- 
quiries invited. 








TYPICAL AERCO PRODUCTS HOLLYDALE, CALIFORNIA 


Aerco Rudder 


Aerco Landing Gear 
and Strut Assembly 
of the Fixed Type 





